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THE BEAST. 






The beauty is 
letter quality type- 
faces and high 
resolution graphics 
produced by 
The New Epson” 
LQ-800 and 
LQ-1000 computer 
printers 

And the beast 
is the ferocious 
output of these 
machines. For 
example, their fine 
wire 24-pin heads 
create extremely 
high character res- 
olution in the letter 
quality mode ata 
printhead speed 
of 60 characters 
per second. That's 
three times faster 
than the average 
daisy wheel 

In the draft 
mode, the print 


Epson is a registered trademark 


head speec 


up to 180 CPS, And 


oO switch modes, 
you merely press 
a button 

In addition, both 
the 80-column 
LO-800 and 136 
column LQ-1000 
are extremely ver- 
satile. Not only 
are more than 200 
typefaces already 
built in, but your 
options include a 
choice of “Font 
Modules” for even 
more typefaces 
and “Identity 
Modules” for com 


ratior 








patibility with vir- 
tually any software 
For paper 
handling, you can 
choose either stan- 
dard friction feed 
or an optional 
tractor or cut sheet 
feeder. And a 
built-in buffer gives 
you fast access 
to your computer 
while the printer 
Is running 
Naturally, all this 
high technology 









wider 
of typefaces and compatibility with 
virtually any software 


pson's unique option slot —for a 


would be useless 
if we didn't also 
offer high reliability. 
Which is why 
Epson comes with 
a full one-year 
warranty. 

And the real 
beauty of the war 
ranty Is, you re 
very unlikely ever 
to have to use it 
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Letters 


Molly’s Magic 


To the Editors 

Your article on Molly Ringwald [CIN- 
EMA, May 26] said she is virtually un- 
known to anyone over 30. Iam a 31-year- 
old avid moviegoer who is definitely part 
of her audience. The other young ac- 

tresses are good, but Molly is gold 
Maria Pilar Garcia 
San Francisco 


Molly Ringwald is a wholesome and 
talented headliner. We have witnessed 
Cyndi Lauper being replaced by Madon- 
na. And we have seen Madonna fade as a 
teen idol since her marriage. Young peo- 
ple are ready for sweet Molly 

Jeff Miller 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Teen Actress? 
Molly Ril 





Your story on Molly Ringwald was 
interesting, but it was your beautiful cover 
photo that said it all 

David LeLaurin 
Louisville 


In answer to your cover statement 
“Ain't she sweet,” I say no 

Don F. Nelsen 

Omaha 


The world has 5 billion people. You 
have a chance to place 52 of them on your 
cover each year. It would take 96 million 
years for each of us on earth today to ap- 
pear on the cover of TIME. I see no reason 
why Ringwald deserves to appear any 
earlier than 5 million years from now 

James F. Evans 
Thomasville, Ga 


Would it be possible for you to have 
Molly on your cover every week? 

Barry Rothman 

Denver 


Lobsters vs. Longhorns 


While it is nice to see things going 
well for Massachusetts, do not count out 
Texas [NATION, May 26]. Our turn will 
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come around again. And as for the demise 

of the big ranches, well, some of us would 

be happy to see the end of these conserva- 
tive enterprises 

David A. Hiott 

San Antonio 


Texas has discovered that high oil 
prices can be as ephemeral as a Popsicle 
in the sun. Too bad for Texas, but good for 
the rest of the nation 

James A. McGrath 
Orlando 


I hope my fellow Northeasterners re- 
member that fortune runs in cycles. With 
that in mind, we should be more gracious 
to our Southern compatriots who are suf- 
fering today than they were to us during 
the oil shortages 

David A. Budge 
Wollaston, Mass 


Your tale of two states overlooked one 
of the most important events in Massa- 
chusetts during the past ten years. We, the 
voters of the state, forced upon the gov- 
ernment the draconian measure known as 
Proposition 24%, which placed a 2.5% ceil- 
ing on a rise in property taxes. This re- 
striction paved the way for the rebirth 
of Massachusetts 

William J. Pepe 
Weymouth, Mass 


You suggest that Massachusetts is 
thriving because of Governor Mike Duka- 
kis and credit him with the largest tax cut 
in the state’s history. It is we the people 
who are responsible for our state’s success 
We shoved tax cuts down Dukakis’ 
throat. And we are going to make even 
bigger cuts this November with a referen- 
dum. Do not encourage Dukakis’ 1988 
presidential aspirations 

Jason A, Czekalski 
Leominster, Mass 


The technology boom in Massachu- 
setts is fine and dandy. But let people get 
cold or hungry, and they will have to turn 
to the natural resources of Texas 

Kenneth Chambers 
Ropesville, Texas 


Rewarding Teachers 

The study on teacher training by the 
Carnegie Forum [EDUCATION, May 26] is 
another fine report on the state of educa- 
tion. But once again, who will pay for the 
programs to upgrade the status and pro- 
fessionalism of our educators? The local 
school districts, the states, the Federal 
Government? Does the U.S, mean busi- 
ness this time, or are the Carnegie recom- 

mendations another exercise in futility? 
Rudolf Windmuller 
Wayne, N.J 


Instead of earmarking the highest sal- 
aries for “lead teachers,” who usually are 
the administrators, why not recognize the 


Own a bottle. 


It's worth the 
price to have at least one 


thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 
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AGOOD DRIVER 
IS APRODUCT OF HIS 
ENVIRONMENT. | 
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Say all you want about traffic that responsibility in mind. control of the controls 5 
laws, speed limits and automotive When you buckle yourself in, The dashboard wraps around ¥ 
safety features, the truth is, when __ it feels like you're in a cockpit. you, putting all instruments within 
you slide behind the wheel of a That’ no accident. You are. An / your field of vision, all controls 9 
car, youre responsible for your orthopedically-designed bucket —_ within reach of your hands. ' 
own destiny. seat supports your entire body. Volvo engineers have laid out 7 

The interior of this Volvo It adjusts in eight different the interior so that 95% ofthe = © 


760 is designed expressly with directions to put you in total worlds adult population can 
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SPECIAL ISSUE: What 


America Does Best 


Sandwiches, computer marvels, bal- 
lerinas and political ideals. Rock ’n’ 
roll, financial ledgers and wilderness 
preserves. In such impressive and 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


sometimes surprising places do the 

contours of a national character reveal themselves. The up- 
coming Statue of Liberty centenary and Fourth of July fes- 
livities provide the occasion for an examination—indeed, 
for a celebration—of characteristic American gifts and 
achievements, as well as for a candid glance at the country’s 


26 

Freedom: Messy 

yet inspiring 

Out of the cradle of liberty 
has arisen the country’s great- 
est gift to the world and to it- 
self: a sometimes troubled but 
ever evolving system of social 
and political freedoms. 


56 

Business: 

The risk takers 

Venture capitalists gamble on 
innovative entrepreneurs. 

> Wall Street whizzes create 
financial opportunities galore. 
> Americans absolutely, posi- 
tively want fast service. 


34 
In the Laboratory 


Creative atmospheres and 
talented staffs make U.S. re- 
search institutions the envy 
of the world. 


38 


Networking the Nation 
The country’s 30 million 
computers tie people and ma- 
chines together in vast, inter- 
locking grids. 


52 


The Foreign View 
Perceptive observers from 
five continents offer opinions 
on how the U.S, excels—and 
where it seems to fall short. 
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American Scene 

In Milwaukee, a highly auto- 
mated manufacturing plant 
may become a model for the 
factories of the future. 


80 


Living 

From Disney World to Opry- 
land, theme parks offer a safe, 
snazzy vision of America as it 
once or never was. 


85 

Books 

The hard-boiled private eye 
was born in the U.S.A., but 
crime and culture have made 
him an international celebrity. 








shortcomings and challenges for im- 
provement. The list is long; the range 
is as wide as a continent. Americans 
are pressing the limits of legal latitude 
and of the jogging track. They are re- 
defining the shape of the musical the- 
ater and of the jet airliner. They are 
seeing others through the compas- 
sionate lens of charity and seeing themselves through the dis- 
passionate eyes of foreigners. As they approach a historic na- 
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tional holiday, they are reasserting their pasts, their myths, 
their liberties, recrystallizing their sense of themselves as 


a people with a unique and open-ended destiny. 
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Cinema 

Whether monsters, space- 
ships or dancing pastries, In- 
dustrial Light & Magic cre- 
ates very special effects. 


96 


Fashion 

The U.S. may have no knack 
for swank, but the ease and 
dash of its sportswear have 
created a revolution. 


99 

Essay 

Alexis de Tocqueville offered 
some durable insights after he 
toured the U.S. in 1831. What 
would strike him today? 
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The Land: A 

precious legacy 

From the rocky beaches of 
Maine to the sweeping vistas 
of the West, America’s natural 
beauty is a cherished heritage, 
preserved and protected by a 
model system of national parks. 


68 

Pop Culture: 

Vivid and ubiquitous 

From Garfield to Springsteen, 
McDonald’s to Stallone, the 
US. is the land of oomph, re- 
lentless at dreaming up music 
and images that seduce al- 
most everybody everywhere. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Cro-Magnon man had 
it easy. He only had to 
worry about three basic 
requirements for sur- 
vival: food, clothing, and 
shelter. 


charged, 16-valve engine 
that also exacts every- 
thing it can from the least 
amount of fuel: 

The lowest priced 
Saab, on the other hand, 

















SAAB AS A MEANS OF 





You really need the 
passive safety of its con- 
struction. You really 
want the active safety of 
its handling. 

You need a car that 


20thcenturymanor alsoisnoslouchatpro-  willlastalong, longtime. 
woman (there apparently vidingatruly satisfying But you want a car 
were no Cro-Magnon driving experience. that will be fun and ex- 
women) has a fourth: You need cargo space. citing and challenging 
transportation. and interesting all those 
And while you can eaS- | yoo sizais| Years thatits endurance 
Ng ee lager 8 a the BPM wn ccsorm ncenin cone lets you hold onto it. 
trainandalimoor the — | gas 3.door 2227 16.398 
Concorde and a charter OOS 4-d00r ... 20. e cece eee $16,795 a es aff road ft 
flight, youfaceatougher [yi rnsmison 40 aadtna ee 
go when you have to | There is a box on this 
buy a car. You want contemporary _ page that gives the sug- 
Youhave tolineupin _ styling. gested list prices of all 
your mind everything The Saab 900, which — the Saab 900’. 
you want. Balance it with had the aerodynamic The surpnising thing 
what youneed. Andthen look of today before any- to many people, given all 
dona green eyeshade one, offers up to 56.5 that they have heard 
and figure out if all that cubic feet of carrying about Saab, is that if they 
balances with what you _— space, not muchdiffer- —_ canafforda Toyota, a 
can afford. ent from your average i i a Volkswagen, a 
lumbering station ubaru, a Nissan, they 
si nen wagon. - can also afford the car 
, You need Saab’ front- that’s everything they 
You need economy. wheel drive duringthe — needand,even more pre- 
You want performance. — winter. YouwantSaab’s ___ posterous, everything 
The Saab 900 with quasi-sports carcorner- _ they want. - 
the highest performance _ ing ability all the other SAAB 
has an intercooled, turbo- seasons of the year. The mostinteligent carseverwil. Ca 
ae Aig ed, 16-valve Turbo: 19 EPA adjusted city mpg, 26 adjusted highway mpg. Use adjusted mpg for comparison only. Mileage varies with speed, trip length and 
a nae scien suggested retail prices not in freight, dealer charges or options y are a limited number of Turbo mc moles sailable with Saabs 
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A Letter from the Publisher 





nly seven times in the past 16 years has 
Orne stepped back from its responsibility 
to the reader for a comprehensive presentation 
of the week’s news to devote the bulk of an is- 
sue to a single special subject. This is such an 
occasion, an unabashed (mostly), eclectic and 
breezy celebration in stories and illustrations 
of what America does best, either in the view 
of Americans or as perceived by the rest of the 
world. The difference in perspective can be 
quite startling; see, for example, People 

This issue is our contribution to the very 
special Fourth of July the nation will celebrate 
next month, a birthday present to the Statue of 
Liberty as she turns 100. Like most stimulating 
journalism, it will, the editors expect and indeed 
hope, spark some spirited disagreements about 
our choices and our omissions. For example, in 
Books we talk about that distinctive American 


contribution to detective fiction, the hard-boiled hero. Some will 
rightly miss a piece about the remarkable and varied voices of 
women writers in America. So do we, but another time. 
Inevitably, too, some will think that America’s worst—pover- 
makes offensive an enterprise that 
so accentuates the positive. We have tried in our stories to point 
out that much remains to be done for the US. to fulfill its promise 


ty, homelessness, prejudice 





Porterfield at his American Best 


to all its citizens, and to avoid what Senior Writer Lance Morrow 


in this issue calls the “manic habit” Americans have “of thinking 
they are either the best of peoples or the worst of peoples.” 








The idea for the issue came from Washing- 
ton Correspondent Barrett Seaman, as the edi- 
tors last winter began seeking an original con- 
tribution to the predictable clutter of statue 
memorabilia that would accompany the cen- 
tennial festivities. Correspondents in the US. 
and abroad joined the staff in New York in sug- 
gesting, winnowing and eventually reporting 
the stories. Says Senior Editor Christopher Por- 
terfield, the smiling fellow pictured with a flag 
in his breast pocket, who was in charge of the is- 
sue: “We wanted a celebration, but a clear-eyed 
one, keeping our problems in view and retain- 
ing a sense of humor about our foibles.” He 
adds, “This very undertaking is characteristi- 
cally American. It is the journalistic equivalent 
of an old-fashioned holiday parade. We're strut- 
ting a bit and having moments of reflection and 
exhorting ourselves to do better as well.” 


The American Best issue is a story told not only in words but 
in pictures and graphics that create a narrative of their own. Says 
Special Projects Art Director Tom Bentkowski, who not only su- 
pervised the interior art but designed the cover: “This was a chal- 
lenge; there was no set of events that we had to explain, like a vol- 
cano erupting or an election. Here we were required to craft the 
pictures and the design to make larger points.” 
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The long distance company that 
» gives you a lot more now costs a lot less. 


¢% 





AlsT announces the largest price reductions in our history 
for residence and business. 





Here's what you'll be saving on out-of-state calls 
during our Day and Evening calling periods from 

your home or business: 

Save 13.8% on AT&T Long Distance calls, dialed direct. 
Save 15.2% on AT&T WATS Service. 

Save 12.2% on AT&T 800 Service. 

Save 15.0% on AT&T MEGACOM™ and MEGACOM 
800 Service. 


Beginning June 1, residence and business customers 
can enjoy substantial savings on AT&T Long Distance and 
AT&T business services. Our costs have been coming down, 
and we're passing these reductions on to you. 
In fact, since January 1984, we've lowered the price of 
AT&T Long Distance Service an average of over 20%. And 
AT&T WATS and 800 Service an average of over 24%. 








And there's more good news. We've also lowered our 
prices 5% on calls made during our already low Night/Week- 
end calling period. Our residence calling plan Reach Out™ 
America is 5% lower, too. And the AT&T PRO™ America plan 
now Offers business even greater value. 

Of course, with all these impressive numbers comes 
another impressive fact. You'll still have everything you've 
come to count on from AT&T. Clear long distance connec- 
tions, on a network that stretches across the country and 
around the world. Full service long distance operators. All 
the AT&T people who can answer your questions and show 
you ways to improve your business. 

We'll show you ways to help your long distance dollar 
go farther. For more information about AT&T long distance 
services, call: Residence customers: 1 800 222-0300. 
Business customers: 1 800 222-0400. 
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The right choice. 





This is Motorolas 
switchboard 
in the sky. 
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When NASA's Advanced Communications Technology Satellite 
is launched, it will cary a remarkable baseband processor, de- 

signed and built by Motorola engineers. With this “switchboard” in 
geo-synchronous orbit high above the weather, high-frequency 
signal quality will be better than ever. 


© 186 Motorola. tne. Meteents ant 0) av ree patents of Vatoerda 








Itcan handle 

a teleconference, 
your electronic 
mail and 

29,998 other 
signals 


atine | 
Same time. 
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We can blow out 
forty candles, 
but only you can make 
our wish come true. 


This year the National Multiple Sclerosis Society celebrates its 
fortieth birthday. Forty years of serving people with MS, with 
programs that help them get up, get around, and get on with 
their lives. And forty years of searching for a cure for this crip- 
pling disease of the central nervous system. 

Progress? Yes, we're making progress. But not enough to stop 
and celebrate now. 

Optimism? We've got plenty. As long as you're willing to 
support our continuing efforts with your contributions. Because, 
like it or not, money is the key to continuing the search for 
answers that wishing, alone, can’t bring. 

Yes, Multiple Sclerosis is incurable today. But it's your support 
that makes us incurably optimistic about finding a cure tomorrow. 





THE NATIONAL MS SOCIETY AT 40. 
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INCURABLY OPTIMISTIC. 
205 East 42nd St., NYC, NY 10017 
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reach the controls without’ 
stretching. 

To help you see the world 
around you, Volvo provides over 
30 square feet of tinted glass. 
The roof pillars are computer- 
designed to minimize blind spots. 
The hood is sloped downward, 


And discover how much 
performance a car can get out 
of you. 


THE 700 SERIES 
BY VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 


to give you a better view of the 
road. 

Every aspect of this car's inte- 
rior—no matter how small—is 
designed to make the driver and 
the machine one. 

Something that’s apparent 
when you take a test drive. 








ROLLING BALL PEN 


A feeling... beyond smoothness... 
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Letters 








need to pay teachers more to stay in the 

classroom? It is the instructor behind the 

desk who leaves the lasting impression on 
our children, 

Laurel W. Tuttle 

Sumner, Wash. 


Competent teachers should be among 
the highest-paid people in the nation. 
Without them, we would not have ade- 
quately educated people to be Presidents, 


scientists, engineers or doctors. 


Marilyn Hendricksen 
Sandusky, Ohio 





Pornography and Violence 
Your title “Naughty Photos” for the 
story on the Attorney General's report on 
the connection between pornography and 
violence [NATION, May 26] is a semantic 
abomination. Explicit films of gang rape 
and the torture of women are something 
worse than naughty. Until the press stops 
using cutesy words to describe a vicious 
industry, there can be no informed na- 

tional dialogue. 

Frederick Allan Goerner 
San Francisco 


The assumption that sexually explicit 
material is a cause of violence against 
women is as ridiculous as the notion that 
the Bible is to blame for the Jonestown 
massacre. Some people seem incapable of 
grasping this simple fact. The commis- 
sion’s recommendations for restraining 
pornography are censorship. That much 
is undebatable. 

Michael L. Stephens 
Arlington, Texas 





Soda Statistics 


While the soft-drink industry has had 
massive growth, it has not been quite so 
spectacular as the figures reported in your 
article on Coca-Cola would suggest 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, May 12]. The 
1986 numbers, according to Beverage Di- 
gest, do show Coke holding 39% of the 
market and Pepsi 29%. But the numbers 
for 1985 were 38% for Coke and 27% for 
Pepsi, not the 29% and 23% you errone- 
ously printed. 

Jesse Meyers, Publisher 
Beverage Digest 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 
TIME regrets the error. 





Digital's Decline 


Your article “The Joy of Analog” [Es- 
SAY, May 26] proves a point I have been 
trying to make with anyone who will lis- 
ten. I have always considered myself an 
analog man in a digital age and have long 
felt that human beings would not be com- 
fortable with digital timepieces. People 
experience time in terms of time and 


| space. It takes 15 minutes to walk to the 


store or three days to drive to Colorado. 
The hands on an analog watch explain 








this elapse of time in human terms, and 
that is why these timepieces are coming | 
into vogue again. 
Kim Ernest Burgie 
Teaneck, N.J. 


A test of the value of a timepiece is its 
worth when broken. A classic grandfather 
clock is impressive even when stopped, 
never to go again. But what, on the other 
hand, is the worth of a digital chronome- 
ter permanently frozen at 10:22:37? 

Henry J. Ricardo 
Tappan, N.Y. 


Another joy of analog is certainly the 
ease with which the time can be reset 
without having to carry the printed in- 
structions in your wallet. 





Susan Shaw 
Arlington, Va. 


With digital watches, how does one 
tell counterclockwise? 

Richard Kimmelman 

Hamilton Square, N.J. 





Tourist Flight 


We watch with dismay the rise in Brit- 
ish unemployment as American tourists 
cancel trips to our country [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, May 19]. The acclaim we re- 
ceived for our connivance in the bombing 
of Libya was just jingoism from the safe 
side of the Atlantic: Americans are afraid 
to travel here because they believe the U.S. 
action has put us into frontline danger. I 
hope I can be forgiven the bluntness of an 
old friend when I say that I wish you would 
put your money where your mouth is. 
There will be much to enjoy in the United 
Kingdom in this royal-wedding year. 

Muriel Ryle 
Low Fell, England 


It is a relief to hear that Europeans 
are suffering as much as Americans be- 
cause of terrorism. Maybe now the Euro- 
pean nations will find a serious incentive 
to clean up their act. It took the loss of the 
dollar to make them see the light. 

Michelle Marr 
Paris 


The publicity over terrorism has un- 
doubtedly hurt the European tourism in- 
dustry. Yet every day I turn away tourists 
from my hotel for lack of space. It is the 
Americans who travel in large groups 
who have canceled, not the independent 
touring family. These people are individ- 
ualists who have not succumbed to the 
hysteria that is causing all this harm. 

Renato Cremona 
Pension Nossek 
Vienna 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 





may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. | 
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Milestones 





ARRESTED. Dan Rostenkowski, 58, chair- 
man of the powerful House Ways and 
Means Committee and key sponsor of the 
House tax-reform bill; for drunk driving; 


in Burlington, Wis. Stopped as he drove | 


home from the 40th reunion of his mili- 
tary-school class, the Chicago Democrat 
denied he was intoxicated but failed a so- 
briety test, and later decided to plead 
guilty at a hearing set for June 16. 


SUIT SETTLED. By Barbara Piasecka John- 
son, 49, third wife of J. Seward Johnson 
and onetime chambermaid at his New 
Jersey estate; and J. Seward Johnson Jr., 56, 
along with the five other adult children, 
who claimed their Polish-born stepmoth- 
er had terrorized their mentally incompe- 
tent father into leaving her virtually all of 
his $500 million pharmaceutical fortune; 
just before a jury was to deliberate after a 
14-week trial; in New York City. The 
widow will get $300 million, the children 
at least $5.9 million each and court costs 
(estimated legal fees for both sides: more 
than $18 million). A Johnson-backed 
oceanographic institute will also benefit. 





DIED. James E. Goins, 26, the second U.S. 
serviceman (he was an Army staff ser- 
geant) to die asa result of the April 5 West 
Berlin disco bombing that led to the 
American raid on Libya; of multiple inju- 
ries; in West Berlin. 


DIED. Michael Taylor, 59, designer credited 
with energizing the “California style” who, 
beginning in the 1950s, brought logs, bark 
and wicker inside the home, then stripped 
the floors, painted walls white and often 
added an ancient vase to produce an airy, 
informal yet still classic quality; of spinal 
meningitis; in San Francisco. 


DIED. Augusto Ruschi, 70, expert on hum- 
mingbirds and the orchids they pollinate; 
of cirrhosis of the liver; in Vitéria, Brazil. A 
Brazilian hero for defending a nature pre- 
serve against deforestation and encroach- 
ing coffee farms, he threatened to kill the 
local governor “without hesitation” if the 
land were lost. Last winter Ruschi trig- 
gered global interest in folk medicine by 
announcing that Brazilian Indian treat- 
ments had cured him of a disease he is 
thought to have contracted by handling 
poisonous toads eleven years ago. 


DIED. Don MacLaughlin, 79, soap-opera pa- 
triarch, for 30 years a presiding source of 
comfort and light as Lawyer Chris 
Hughes on As the World Turns; in Go- 
shen, Conn. 


DIED. Anna Neagle, 81, British stage and 
screen star who from the 1930s to the 50s 
played such figures as Queen Victoria and 
Florence Nightingale and prompted the 
Guinness Book of World Records to name 
her one of “the most durable leading ac- 
tors” for 2,062 performances in Charlie 
Girl between 1965 and 1971; in Surrey, 
England. 
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“HELPING 
A POOR 
CHILD WILL 
MAKEYOU 
IMRICH | 





You feel many things when a child suf- 
fers in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered 
how helping one poor girl or boy through 
World Vision's sponsorship program can 
make you feel rich. 

It’s beautifully simple. 

You see a child's poverty. You help 
him or her rise above it. Then you feel 
that child’s love ...and you sense a new 
gratitude for the abundance God has 
given you. 

This refreshing alternative to 
today’s growing materialism is an 
experience that has been shared by 


thousands of compassionate people since 


World Vision began Childcare Sponsor- 
ship thirty-five years ago. 

And now you can become a sponsor, 
too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child 
an opportunity to know the love of 
Christ —as well as regular nutritious 
meals and medical care, carefully admin- 
istered by dedicated Christian workers. 

You will receive a photo and back- 
ground information on your child. You 
will also be able to correspond directly 
with your child, and you'll receive peri- 
odic updates on his or her progress so 
you can be assured that your gifts are 
making a difference. 


And, best of all, you don’t have to 
be materially rich to sponsor a child 
through World Vision. 

Only 65 cents a day— $20 a month— 
gives a child perhaps the only hope he or 
she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

To become a World Vision Childcare 
Sponsor, simply complete and mail the 
coupon below. 

There's no need to send any money 
now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of 
information about the child who needs 
your love and care. 

Then, if you decide to become a spon- 
sor, keep the packet and mail your first 
sponsorship payment of $20. If not, return 
the material within ten days and owe 
nothing. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. 

By helping one, you'll enrich two 
lives. 


WORLD '!VISION 


Helping People Care 


ca er eis: | 





Address. 
City/State/Zip 











Phone (________) 





Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. 
World Vision Childcare + Arcadia, CA 91006 
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Two Not-So-Perfect Spies 





oth had been middling bureau- 
crats, toiling in obscurity in the 
vast U.S. intelligence network. 
Seven months ago, just four days 
apart, they became infamous, arrested as 
spies. Ronald Pelton was accused of sell- 
ing top-secret information to a hostile ad- 
versary, the Soviet Union. Jonathan Pol- 
lard was charged with peddling U/S. 
secrets to a trusted ally, Israel. Pelton 
spied for the sake of financial gain, Pol- 
lard for political as well as pecuniary mo- 
tives. Last week their fates converged 


dictment that included conspiracy and es- 
pionage. In Washington, Pollard pleaded 
guilty to one count of conspiring to com- 
mit espionage in an attempt to gain le- 
niency for his wife and accomplice, Anne 
Henderson-Pollard, who copped a plea to 
lesser charges. 

With last week’s conviction, Pelton’s 
case is effectively closed. He joins a dreary 
list of eight other Americans charged with 
spying for the Soviets in the past two years. 
A onetime $24,500-a-year analyst for the 
supersecret National Security Agency, Pel- 
ton admitted to earning $35,000 plus up to 
$5,000 in expense money for providing the 
Soviets with details of the NSA’s electronic 
eavesdropping and code-breaking opera- 
tions over a five-year period. He could be 
sentenced to three life terms in prison. 

The Pollard incident, however, could 
prove to be a continuing strain between 
the U.S. and Israel. Federal prosecutors 
named four Israeli citizens as Pollard’s co- 
conspirators, including a high-ranking 
military officer, a veteran of Israeli intelli- 
gence and a science attaché. Though the 
four have not been indicted, U.S. Attor- 
ney Joseph diGenova said they were sub- 
jects of “an ongoing and continuing crimi- 
nal investigation.” As part of his plea 
bargain, Pollard, a former analyst for the 
Naval Investigative Service, is cooperat- 
ing with the inquiry. 

Israel prohibits spying against the 
US., and Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres has claimed that Pollard was con- 
trolled by a small group acting without of- 
ficial approval. But as Pollard appeared in 
court, the Justice Department issued a de- 
tailed account of his espionage activities. 
It strongly suggests the existence of a 
broader operation, and it shows that Pol- 
lard believed his activities were sanc- 
tioned by the Israeli government. 

According to federal prosecutors, Pol- 
lard met Israeli Air Force Colonel Aviam 








once again. In Baltimore, a federal jury | 
convicted Pelton on four counts of an in- 


Sella through a mutual associate in the 
spring of 1984. A passionately pro-Zionist 
Jew, Pollard did not need persuading to 
become a spy; he readily offered to betray 
his country. Although his job with naval 
intelligence involved research on poten- 
tial terrorist threats in the U.S. and the 
Caribbean, Pollard assured Sella he could 
obtain signal intelligence and technical 
data that would be of interest to the Israeli 
defense forces. After he produced several 
classified documents at their next meet- 
ing, Sella recruited him on the spot 

Sella, a brilliant young officer who re- 
putedly planned the successful Israeli air 
attack on the Iraqi nuclear reactor near 
Baghdad in June 1981, instructed Pollard 


| and his wife to visit Paris that summer. 
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There the American spy met Yosef Ya- 
gur, the attaché for scientific affairs at the 
Israeli consulate in New York City, and 
Rafi Eitan, a controversial intelligence of- 





Ronald Pelton is convicted of espionage as Jonathan Pollard pleads guilty 


ficer who helped kidnap Nazi Adolf Eich- 
mann in Argentina in 1960 and abduct 
him to Israel for trial. Eitan had served 
under former Prime Ministers Menachem 
Begin and Yitzhak Shamir as a special 
adviser on counterterrorism, and was 
then running Israel’s Liaison Bureau for 
Scientific Affairs. Known by its Hebrew 
acronym, LAKAM, the agency was 
charged with gathering secret scientific 
and technological data. 

Back in the US., Pollard received in- 
structions from Yagur and a man identi- 
fied in court papers last week only as 
“Uzi.” Yagur, the Justice Department says, 
instructed Pollard on how to deliver the 
top-secret material. About three times a 





week, Pollard pinched classified national- 
defense documents from his office. For se- | 


crecy’s sake, he would sometimes drive 
through a car wash while transferring the 
papers to a special briefcase. Approximate- 


Pollard: “He was selling everything he could get his hands on,” says a knowledgeable Israeli 


y 














ly every two weeks, Pollard delivered the 
goods to the apartment of Irit Erb, a secre- 
tary at the Israeli embassy in Washington. 
Papers Pollard would be held accountable 
for were photocopied and returned. 

US. officials have said that the pil- 
fered documents concerned the military 
capabilities of Arab countries such as Jor- 
dan and Egypt. But a knowledgeable Is- 
raeli source told TIME last week that Pol- 
lard “was selling the Israelis everything 
he could get his hands on. The range was 
unbelievable—from U.S. Navy cipher 
keys to breakdowns of the strength of the 
Saudi air force.” 

Pollard’s paymasters were grateful for 
his services. In his 18 months as a spy, the 
Justice Department says, his monthly sti- 
pend was raised from $1,500 to $2,500, 
and he was given $20,000 in cash for ex- 
penses on two trips to Europe and Israel. 
Pollard’s contacts even bought an expen- 
sive diamond-and-sapphire ring for his 
wife. Investigators believe that Pollard re- 
ceived a total of more than $45,000 for his 
work. Pollard was told that if he spied for 
nine more years, he could move to Israel 
under the assumed name of Danny Co- 
hen. The Israelis showed Pollard a pass- 
port with his future alias, the Justice De- 
partment said, and had set up a numbered 
foreign bank account in the same name 
The account contained $30,000, his han- 
dlers said, a sum that would grow to 
$300,000 over the next decade 

FBI agents confronted Pollard last 





Pelton: he could be sentenced to three life terms for spying for the Soviets 





November after co-workers reported that 
the analyst had been taking home classi- 
fied papers. During a break in his interro- 
gation, Pollard phoned his wife and used 
the code word cactus to alert her that he 
was in danger. Frantically, Anne Hender- 
son-Pollard stashed a suitcase full of doc- 
uments under a staircase in their apart- 
ment building, asking a neighbor to pick 
up the bag and meet her at a hotel later. 
The suspicious neighbor instead called 
the Naval Investigative Service which, in 
turn, contacted the FBI. A few days later, 
Pollard and his wife drove to the Israeli 
embassy building in Washington, seeking 
political asylum. The embassy turned 
them away, and the Pollards were col- 
lared just outside the gate by FBI agents. 

The day after Pollard’s arrest, Yagur 
returned to Israel; Erb had left the U.S. 48 
hours earlier. After hedging at first, Israe- 
li Prime Minister Shimon Peres apolo- 
gized for the incident and said his govern- 
ment would investigate the matter. Eitan 
was retired from intelligence and LAKAM 
dismantled. 

Questions remain about official Israe- 
licomplicity in the Pollard case. Although 
Eitan and Sella were accused of partici- 
pating in a rogue spying operation, nei- 
ther was punished: Eitan is now the chair- 
man of the board of Israel Chemicals, the 
country’s leading petrochemical concern, 
while Sella has been appointed com- 
mander of the Ramon airbase in the Ne- 
gev desert. Moreover, FBI Director Wil- 
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liam Webster told the New York Times 
last week that Israel had offered only “se- 
lective cooperation” to U.S. investigators. 
Many US. officials believe that Pollard’s 
recruitment was not known exclusively 
within LAKAM. “It was done with the full 
blessing of the Israeli intelligence com- 
munity,” says a top-ranking American of- 
ficial. Israel, however, continues to dis- 
pute such allegations. General Amnon 
Shahak, head of Israeli military intelli- 
gence, maintained last week that his orga- 
nization “has no part whatsoever in the 
Pollard affair.” He added, “We have ex- 
cellent cooperation with the U.S. in the 
field of intelligence, and I can only hope 
this affair is behind us.” 


ollard’s court appearance came ata 
time when the Israeli government 
was also trying to cope with an in- 
telligence scandal at home. Senior 
officers in Israel’s domestic intelligence ser- 
vice, the Shin Bet, have alleged that the or- 
ganization’s director covered up the execu- 
tion of a pair of Palestinian bus hijackers 
two years ago. Israel’s citizens and friends | 
are starting to wonder if its secret services | 
have veered out of control or ifimmoral acts 
are being dealt with responsibly in the up- 
per echelons of the government. | 
If the Pollard case raised disturbing 
questions about the U'S.-Israeli relation- 
ship, the Pelton conviction was a trium- 
phant demonstration of the Reagan Ad- | 
ministration’s determination to prosecute 
spies without compromising vital secrets | 
in the process. “We knew in advance that 
if we prosecuted Pelton, we might be 
forced to disclose more in court than we 
intended,” said a top-ranking Adminis- 
tration official. “But during the trial noth- 
ing has been lost or compromised.” 
Throughout the trial, CIA Director 
William Casey and NSA Director William 
Odom had admonished news organiza- 
tions to be circumspect in reporting on the 
implications of Pelton’s disclosures. Trial 
Judge Herbert Murray also cautioned the 
jurors about discussing their deliberations 
or revealing secret information. The ju- 
rors heard classified portions of wire- 
tapped conversations between Pelton and 
his Soviet contacts, and saw a map that 
Pelton drew for the FBI estimating the lo- 
cation of a U.S. eavesdropping operation 
against the Soviet Union. But public testi- 
mony at the trial was limited to cryptic 
identification of U.S. operations by letters 
of the alphabet. Even Pelton’s testimony 
was interrupted at times when he seemed 
about to mention classified information. 
Federal Prosecutor John Douglass 
was pleased with the Pelton trial. “I think 
it was an excellent example of what you 
can do,” said he, “when the Department 
of Justice and the Department of Defense 
take time to get together and carefully 
prepare a case.” If such cooperation can 
produce more successful prosecutions like 
the two last week, it may convince a few 
would-be spies that there is little real prof- 
it in espionage. — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Anne Constable and David 
Halevy/Washington 
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| Mes a usually prefer to work in the 
shadows, but last week they found 
themselves blinking uncomfortably in the 
light. In a moment that merged two his- 
torical events, the most radical tax-re- 
form plan in decades arrived on the Sen- 
ate floor the very week that the chamber 
was opened up for the first time to live 
television. 

In the glare of TV lights, Sena- 
tors who might normally be in- 
clined to slip in an amendment or 
two to protect favored interest 
groups instead extolled the virtues 
of tax fairness as they preened for 
the folks back home. With public 
sentiment already riled by the 
influence-peddling scandal sur- 
rounding former White House 
Aide Michael Deaver, it was an in- 
opportune time for lawmakers to 
appear beholden to lobbyists on 
the evening news. As Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Dole dryly 
warned his colleagues last week, “I 
wouldn't want to be offering any 
tax breaks.” 

Indeed, Dole predicted that 
tax reform was “unstoppable” and that 
Congress would have a tax-overhaul bill 
“on the President's desk by Labor Day.” 
The Senate leaders are “trying to create a 
self-fulfilling prophecy,” noted Congres- 
sional Expert Norman Ornstein of the 
American Enterprise Institute. Even so, 
most Hill watchers were betting that 
Dole’s prediction would come true. 

In a single stroke, the Senate bill 
would sweep away years of accreted tax 
breaks, deductions, credits and account- 
ing rules. It is “the most radical tax bill 
that this Congress has seen in half a cen- 
tury,”” proclaimed the bill’s chief sponsor, 
Senate Finance Committee Chair- 











fragile, alliance of more than 600 
lobbying interests representing 
rich and poor, individuals and 
businesses alike. Called the 
15/27/33 Coalition (after the pro- 
posed rates of 15% and 27% for in- 
dividuals and 33% for corpora- 
tions), it is pledged to oppose any 
substantive amendments to the bill 
on the Senate floor. 

Proponents of tax reform know 
that once the Senate starts making 
exceptions for one interest group, 
the whole package will unravel. 
The best protection against major 
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man Robert Packwood of Oregon. 

There are legions of winners and pk ashen Bad pha 
losers on both the corporate and eliminating many current 
personal sides; yet the lure of sub- prasad 

stantially lower rates and the 

chance for businesses to compete _ ff it would help hold down the 
on a level playing field have helped top tax rate to about 30%, 
generate an unusually diverse, if would you favor eliminating 


Business meals andentertainment | 
Interest on loans and credit cards 
State and local sales taxes 

Mortgage interest on second home 
For both spouses being employed 
State and local property taxes 


State and local income taxes 
Charitable contributions 
Contributions to an IRA 


Lights, Cameras, Tax Reform! 


Television's eye helps keep the lobbyists at bay, for now 


amendments is the requirement that the 
bill be revenue neutral: it must neither lose 
nor raise revenue over a five-year period. 
Anyone who offers an amendment that 
costs revenue is virtually obliged to propose 
another way to make up the lost money. 
Thus preserving one Senator’s sacred cow 
would mean goring another's. 





The most serious threat to the bill 
comes from those who want to restore de- 
ductions for income invested in the highly 
popular Individual Retirement Accounts. 
The cost: $26 billion. New York's Repub- 
lican Senator Alfonse D’Amato has pro- 
posed that the Senate make up the dif- 
ference by delaying the so-called index- 
ing that prevents taxpayers from being 
pushed into higher brackets. But many of 
D’Amato’s colleagues reject the idea as 
highly regressive: IRAs tend to benefit up- 
per-income groups, while indexing helps 
those who earn less. 

Senators have already suggested some 














30-odd amendments that would restore 
such well-established tax breaks as chari- 
table deductions for non-itemizers, fa- 
vored treatment for capital gains and full 
deductions for interest payments as well 
as for state and local sales taxes. A TIME 
poll conducted by Yankelovich, Clancy, 
Shulman late last month showed wide- 
spread popular support for retaining 
many of these tax breaks (see chart).* 

Somewhat surprisingly, perhaps, the 
poll also showed that many Americans 
are still not paying close attention to tax 
reform. Only one out of ten reported that 
they were very familiar with the 
tax-reform packages before Con- 
gress, and 36% said they were not 
familiar at all. 

Inevitably, televising the Sen- 
ate debate over the bill is bound to 
heighten public awareness. There 
is no doubt whatever that the cam- 
eras’ presence will also change 
how at least some Senators behave. 
One old hand, 38-year Veteran 
Russell Long of Louisiana, imme- 
diately took to wearing dark glass- 
es on the floor to shield his eyes 
from the bright lighting required 
for TV, removing his shades only 
when he stood to address his col- 
leagues and the camera. With 
tongue in cheek, Senator John 
Glenn of Ohio pledged, “I plan to 
do nothing different.’ Then he took 
out a makeup kit, dabbed at his forehead 
and smoothed his thinning hair. One of 
the younger and more telegenic Senators 
who sits at the back of the chamber, Al- 
bert Gore of Tennessee, complained that 
the yellow wall that serves as his TV 
backdrop looks like “a Greyhound bus 
terminal.” 

For those with stage fright, a sea- 
soned veteran at the game offered a few 
hints about how to behave in front of 
the cameras. “Learn your lines,” advised 
Ronald Reagan at a White House break- 
fast for Senators last week. “Don’t 
bump into the furniture. And in 
the kissing scenes, keep your 
mouth closed.” 

Lobbyists (and legislators in- 
terested in restoring loopholes) are 
expected to keep their mouths shut 
about tax reform until the bill goes 
to a closed-door conference where 
whatever passes the Senate must 
be reconciled with the House- 
passed version. House-Senate con- 
ferences tend to be chaotic trading 
games where deals are cut in back 
corridors long after the nightly 
news has signed off. As the battle 
over tax reform reaches its final 
hour, the House-Senate conference 
looms as the dark at the end of the 
tunnel. —8y Evan Thomas. Reported 
by Jay Branegan and John E. Yang/ 
Washington 
*A total of 1,013 Americans were polled by 


telephone May 20-22. The potential sam- 
pling error is plus or minus 3%. 
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Opening Round 


Senate battles shape up 


¥ facing a dozen rivals, the 


986 two-term Congressman 
won California’s Republican Senate 
nomination last week with a 37% plurali- 
ty. The Silicon Valley businessman spent 
$2 million on advertising, much of it de- 
voted to teaching voters how to pro- 
nounce his name (like the first syllable in 
shower). In a display of post-primary soli- 
darity, Zschau and his six key competi- 
tors sat down after his victory for a unity 
lunch in Los Angeles, where he discussed 
Strategy against three-term Democratic 
Incumbent Alan Cranston. 

The 1986 struggle for the Senate is on, 
and California is one of several states 
where the Republicans feel they must 
win. The G.O.P. now has a 53-47 Senate 
majority, but Democrats hope to pick up 
at least six seats this fall, when 22 G.O-P. 
seats will be up for grabs. Only twelve 





It cost Ed Zschau $3.2 mil- 
lion, but he did it. Starting 
from near obscurity and 





California's Zschau: first in a crowded field 





Democratic Senate seats are up this year, 
and no more than four are considered vul- 
nerable. Cranston’s is one of them. For 
the first time, the 71-year-old Senator will 
not be facing a far-right opponent; 
Zschau, 46, portrays himself as a fiscal 
conservative but social moderate. The 
Congressman’s political polish, his rela- 
tive youth and particularly his powerful 
fund-raising abilities (he expetts to spend 
another $10 million) will be vital assets 
against a still popular incumbent who 
hopes to raise more than $8 million for the 
November contest. 

Last week in two other primary pre- 
ludes to crucial Senate elections, the re- 
sults seemed to bode well for Democrats. 
In South Dakota, incumbent Senator 
James Abdnor fended off a challenge 
from retiring Governor William Janklow 
in the Republican primary; he will face 
the popular four-term Congressman Tom 
Daschle, the state’s lone representative in 





the House. At Daschle headquarters, his 
campaign workers applauded Abdnor’s 
victory. They felt the tough-talking Jank- 
low would have been a more formidable 
opponent 

In Alabama, Democratic Congress- 
man Richard Shelby, a conservative, won 
the Senate nomination resoundingly, and 
is expected to run a tight race against 
first-term Republican Jeremiah Denton 
Alabama was also the stage for another 
historic primary, this one for the office oc- 


cupied for 16 years by Governor George | 


Wallace, who announced in April that he 
had “climbed my last political mountain.” 
Having failed to win a majority, Wallace’s 
Lieutenant Governor Bill Baxley, who 
was endorsed by blacks, teachers and la- 
bor unions, now faces a runoff later this 
month against his runner-up, conserva- 
tive Attorney General Charles Graddick, 
who has the backing of businessmen and 
the Ku Klux Klan 

Democrats could also take cheer from 
a miserable showing by supporters of far- 
right Extremist Lyndon LaRouche. A 
preliminary survey by the Associated 
Press indicated that 40 or more candi- 
dates allied to LaRouche lost nominating 
campaigns for elective offices in New Jer- 


| sey, California, Iowa and Alabama. One 








initially unchallenged LaRouche candi- 
date in Orange County, Calif., was so 
weak that a last-minute write-in cam- 
paign for County Democratic Chairman 
Bruce Sumner came within 500 votes of 
stopping him. Sumner, who jumped into 
the race to halt the LaRouche onslaught, 
is expected to call for a recount o 


First in—and Out 


Portland's woman chief quits 





nly last year Penny Harrington of | 
| on Canadian softwood lumber imports, 


Portland, Ore., earned a mention in 
history, when she capped 22 years in law 
enforcement by being named the first fe- 
male chief of a major police force in the 
U.S. Last week she resigned as head of the 
Portland police bureau, after an investi- 
gating commission called for her ouster, 
charging that “defects of leadership” had 
irretrievably cost her the confidence of 
her 760-member command. 

Harrington, 44, had been buffeted by 
crises almost from the day Mayor Bud 
Clark appointed her. The three-man 
commission, initiated by Clark, criticized 
her management style, as well as her in- 
sensitivity to the atmosphere of nepotism 
created by the fact that her brother-in- 
law and sister held bureau jobs, as did her 
husband, Officer Bruce Gary Harrington. 
The commission questioned the friendli- 
ness the chief and her husband had shown 
to a Portland businessman being investi- 
gated in a cocaine probe; it recommended 
a 25-day suspension of Gary Harrington. 
Penny Harrington, who declared herself 
“shocked” by the findings, was almost 
certainly made more vulnerable by the 
mayor's own troubles: Clark is the target 
of a recall effort. a 

















Mulroney: unhappy over shakes and shingles 


Trading Blows 





A U.S.-Canada skirmish 


Cs Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney’s much proclaimed “special re- 
lationship” between the U.S. and Canada 
is looking a bit frayed. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration recently slapped a 35% tariff 
on the $180 million worth of Canadian ce- 
dar shingles and shakes sold annually in 
the U.S. The Canadians retaliated last 
week by imposing minor tariffs on Ameri- 
can imports, including certain books, 
computer parts and oatmeal. “Our objec- 
tive is to bring home to the U.S. the cost of 
protectionism,” said Finance Minister 
Michael Wilson. The actions did not bode 
well for a painless resolution of differ- 
ences between the US. and its largest 
trading partner. 

The tariff skirmish could be a prelude 
to a more serious fight. The Commerce 
Department is looking into a U.S. lumber 
industry request to impose a duty of 27% 





which now amount to $2.9 billion annual- 
ly. In 1983 the department rejected a sim- 
ilar plea, saying that the Canadians were 
not subsidizing their timber industry. Last 
week Canadian Ambassador Allan Got- 
lieb asked Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldrige to turn down the new petition 
because the situation has not changed 
since 1983 

But politics, not logic, may determine 
the outcome. The Administration’s shin- 
gles-and-shakes tariff came shortly after 
Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives, decrying a record U.S. trade deficit 
of $148.5 billion last year, passed a protec- 
tionist trade bill. Some prominent Repub- 
lican Senators, including Oregon’s Robert 
Packwood, hail from states with impor- | 
tant lumber interests. Packwood faces re- 
election this year, and tariffs on Canadian 
lumber are virtually certain to bolster 
G.O.P. popularity in the Pacific North- 
west. Across the border, Mulroney’s op- 
ponents are using the U.S. tariff to embar- 
rass the Conservative leader. They are 
calling on Mulroney to put a halt to the 
ongoing U.S.-Canada free-trade talks if 
Reagan does not lift the new levy. & 
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Plight of the Moderates 


Arab leaders feel betrayal even as the Senate approves a Saudi arms sale 
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Shi'ite militiamen carry the body of a comrade killed in West Beirut during a renewal of fighting between Lebanese Muslims and Palestinians 
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t was not exactly a smashing political 
victory for Ronald Reagan, but at 
least the President avoided what could 
have been a foreign policy disaster. As 
White House officials clustered around 
TV sets to watch deliberations, which 
were being televised for the first time last 
week, the Senate approved by the narrow- 
est possible margin an Administration 
plan to sell $265 million worth of missiles 
to Saudi Arabia. Opponents of the propos- 
al had one less than the 67 Senators need- 


| ed to override a presidential veto. 


The Administration saved the day by 
making the issue a matter of White House 
prestige. Last year the Saudis asked the 
US. for permission to buy $1.1 billion in 
weaponry, but the deal was cut to $354 
million after several Senators warned that 





the larger package faced insuperable op- 


| position. 


The Senate voted 73 to 22 last month 
to block the sale, which included Stinger 
antiaircraft missiles, Sidewinder air-to-air 
missiles and Harpoon antiship missiles. 
The House of Representatives also op- 
posed the sale, by a vote of 356 to 62. Rea- 
gan vetoed the congressional resolution 
but cut from the package another $89 mil- 
lion worth of Stingers after opponents 
charged that the shoulder-fired weapons 





could fall into the hands of terrorists and 
be used for shooting down airliners. But at 
that point the President began to lobby 
hard to turn the vote around. During a 
White House breakfast for 60 Senators 
last week, he declared that the sale was a 
matter of U.S, self-interest, adding “We 
must retain the trust of the moderate 
Arab nations.” 

In the final Senate debate, Administra- 
tion supporters repeated the familiar argu- 
ments: Saudi Arabia is a force for Middle 
East stability and moderation; it needs to 
defend itself against the threats of Iranian 
expansion and Islamic fundamentalism; it 
has had a security relationship with the 
US. for 40 years. Argued Richard Lugar, 
the Indiana Republican who heads the 
Foreign Relations Committee: “If the Sen- 
ate were to cut the President off at the 
knees in today’s vote, a very large loser 
would be Israel.” His rationale was that 
over the long term, Israel benefits from a 
close US. relationship with some Arab 
states. Lugar also noted that when the U.S. 
backed away from a sale of advanced mili- 





| some Washington officials hope that the 


tary aircraft to the Saudi government of | 


King Fahd last year, the Saudis simply 
shopped elsewhere, striking a deal that 
may eventually be worth $20 billion to 
Britain’s defense industry 





Leading the opposition, California 
Democrat Alan Cranston criticized the 
Saudis for their unwillingness to make 
peace with Israel and for subsidizing “ter- 
rorists,’” meaning Syria and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. Though he ac- 
knowledged that Washington and Riyadh 
have some mutual interests, Cranston ar- 
gued, “The Saudi princes don’t pump oil 
or resist Marxism just to do us a favor. 
They'd do it anyway.” 

After the vote, Cranston claimed that 
the arms package had been reduced to 
about 10% of what the Saudis had origi- 
nally negotiated. A better estimate would 
probably be 25%, but he was right in 
maintaining that the Administration's 
victory had been a qualified one. The next 
question is whether, as some have predict- 
ed, the President will face another con- 
gressional battle over delivery of five 
AWACS surveillance planes that the U.S. 
agreed in 1981 to sell the Saudis at a total 
cost of $5.8 billion. 

Now that the Saudi arms sale is set, 





Administration will find ways to revive 
the Middle East peace talks. Lugar told 
reporters that he wished Secretary of 
State George Shultz would go ahead with 
a recently discussed trip to the Middle 
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East. Shultz is conspicuously 
unenthusiastic about the idea 
The last thing he needs is an- 
other high-profile failure in that 
bedeviled region, and he prefers 
not to make the effort unless he 
is assured in advance of some 
probable progress. Last week, 
even as the White House was 
saying that a Shultz trip was in 
“the planning stage,” the Secre- 
tary was doing his best to dis- 
courage it. “You can’t force 
events that aren't there,” he 
said stoutly. “We'd like to push, 
but we've got to have something 
to push with.” 

The idea for the Shultz mis- 
sion apparently originated not 
in Washington but in Jerusa- 
lem. In October Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres is sup- 
posed to exchange jobs with 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir, leader of the Likud bloc; Peres would 
welcome a political or diplomatic earth- 
quake that would somehow render this 
agreement with his coalition partners in- 
operative. For a while, it looked as if Jor- 
danian King Hussein’s peace initiative 
could turn into such an event, but then it 
fizzled out. At the moment, all the Israelis 
can suggest to Shultz is that if he makes 
the trip, he might be able to help them 
solve the relatively minor but irritating 
Taba dispute between Israel and Egypt 
over ownership of a few acres of beach- 
front on the Red Sea 

For once, most of the moderate Ar- 
abs, with the exception of Egypt’s Mu- 
barak, did not seem to care one way or the 
other about a U.S. mission to the Middle 
East. Hussein, who met last week with 
French President Frangois Mitterrand 
and Premier Jacques Chirac and is due to 
pay a private call on Reagan this week, 
remains bitter about the failure of his 
1985 initiative. He condemns Yasser Ara- 
fat and the P.L.O. for their refusal to join 
him, and he blames Washington for giv- 
ing him such halfhearted backing. Even 
| as he was negotiating with Arafat last 
year, Hussein learned from Reagan that 
| the President was not going to press Con- 
gress on Jordan’s $1.9 billion arms re- 
quest—a move that Hussein felt 
undermined his position and 
made Arafat more intractable 
than ever. 

Since then, Hussein has 
dropped Arafat and re-estab- 
lished contact with the King’s, 
and Arafat’s, old enemy, Syrian 
President Hafez Assad. Hus- 
sein’s aim is to bring about a rec- 
onciliation between Assad and 
the moderate Arabs over both 
the Iran—Iraq war and the 
peace process. The Arabs would 
like to see Syria break its alli- 
ance with non-Arab Iran for 
practical as well as Arab-nation- 
alist reasons. A reconciliation 
between Syria and Iraq, if it 
were to come to pass, would 





| exchange 


Lugar and Cranston: the opponents in a televised battle 





\ 


King Fahd suggested dropping the deal 





strike a blow against the Iranian war ma- 

chine and reduce Iran’s ability to export 

and encourage Islamic fundamentalism 
There were reports last week that 


| Assad and Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 


sein had agreed to name emissaries to 
talk about common problems, like re- 
suming the pumping of Iraqi oil through 
Syria to the Lebanese port of Tripoli. In 
for reopening the pipeline, 


Iraq would replace Iran as a source of 
inexpensive oil to Syria 


By brokering 





the deal, King Hussein would 
gain Iraqi support in his drive 
|. to undermine Arafat and iso- 
> late the P.L.O. In time, the 
shifting alliances might also 
help ease the situation in Leb- 
anon, where fighting last week 
between Shi'ite Muslims and 
Palestinians was _ particularly 
brutal. The Shi'ites launched 
the offensive in mid-May in 
an effort to prevent the P.L.O 
from re-establishing the Leba- 


nese power base it lost in 
1982 
The Reagan Administra- 


tion and the moderate Arabs 
are now generally both pessi- | 
mistic and wary of each other 
The U.S. resents the fact that | 
many of them failed to rally be- 
hind King Hussein or even ac- 
cept the minimum requirement 
that they acknowledge Israel’s 
right to exist. The Saudis have repeatedly 
irritated the US. by refusing to use 
their clout when it was most needed, 
whether to restrain Syrian excesses or 
pressure Arafat into coming to terms with 
Jordan. Though they have their own 
grievances against Muammar Gaddafi, 
most moderates joined the chorus of de- 
nunciation against the U.S. raid on Liby- 


| an targets 


On the Arab side, the sense of betray- 


| al is deep. The Arabs feel that Washing- 


ton has moved closer to Israel than ever 
before, thus endangering U.S. strategic in- 
terests and abandoning claims of being an 
honest broker. The erosion of the Ameri- 
can image of fair-mindedness, says a 
high-ranking Egyptian official, risks “the 
destruction of goodwill accumulated over 
many years.” Secondly, though they un- 
derstand the US. reaction to terrorism, 
the Arabs are shocked that the US. ap- 
pears to blame the outbreak on the entire 
Arab world. Says Ashraf Ghorbal, a for- 
mer Egyptian Ambassador to Washing- 
ton: “Terrorism has become the lens 
through which the Americans look at the 
Middle East.’ The Saudis were particu- 
larly offended by the intensity of the 
arms-sale debate in the Senate, and at one 
point asked the Administration to forget 
, the whole thing 

It is probably true that de- 
» spite the mutual disenchant- 
- ment, moderate Arabs realize 
that the U.S. remains the only 
power in a position to exert in- 
fluence over Israel. Therefore 
the U.S. and the Arabs still need 
the help and cooperation of each 
other. But this is not much com- | 
fort at a time of such desperately 
flagging spirits. Surveying the | 
political landscape last week, a 
senior British diplomat conclud- 
ed, “The prospects for a Middle 
East settlement are worse than 
they have been for a very long 
time.” —By William E. Smith. | 





After heavy lobbying, the Administration won by a single vote 


Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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World 





POLAND 


Nails for Solidarity’s Coffin 





oles like to quip that news dispensed 
by the state falls into three categories: 
| certain (obituaries), probable (the weath- 
er) and nonsensical (everything else). On 
May 31, however, the terse official an- 
nouncement had the ring of truth: Zbig- 
niew Bujak, a fugitive underground leader 
of the banned Solidarity trade-union 
movement, had been arrested after elud- 
ing police for more than four years. Only 
days later, Poles received a second jolt. 
The Washington Post reported that the 
Reagan Administration not only knew in 
advance about the Warsaw regime’s plans 








Hanging tough: a determined leader 





Bringing a turbulent nation to heel. 


to impose martial law in December 1981, 
but according to Polish Government 
Spokesman Jerzy Urban, failed to do ev- 
erything in its power to prevent the impo- 
sition. Solidarity’s dwindling band of sym- 
pathizers warily concluded last week that 
the government of General Wojciech Jar- 
uzelski was hell-bent on a new campaign 
to intimidate and demoralize the opposi- 
tion before the Tenth Polish Communist 
Party Congress opens in Warsaw at the 
end of the month. 

According to the Post article, the 
Reagan Administration had been in- 
formed of Jaruzelski’s plans for a military 
crackdown fully a month before martial 
law was imposed. The Administration’s 
alleged source was Colonel Wladyslaw 
Kuklinski, a senior Polish staff officer 
who was on the payroll of the CIA, Urban 
told the Posr that the U.S. could have pre- 
vented the subsequent arrests and intern- 
ments by warning Solidarity of the immi- 
nent government action. He also charged 
that by remaining silent, the U.S. demon- 
strated that it had no interest in averting 





a “bloody conflict” in Poland. Urban de- 








Jarulzelski steps up his campaign to intimidate the opposition 


| manded that the Post confront the Rea- 
| gan Administration with his charges. 

In Washington, officials dismissed the 
accusations as “trumped-up charges” and 
a “malicious disinformation campaign” 
and concluded that Urban’s account was a 
“self-serving attempt to lay the blame for 
martial law in Poland somewhere else.” 
They admitted that the Administration 
had received “conflicting reports” on the 
pre-martial-law climate from several 
sources but had not known definitely 
whether, or when, the crackdown would 
take place. Further, one intelligence 
source said, any action would have jeopar- 
dized Kuklinski’s life, impaired future in- 
telligence-gathering capabilities in Poland 
and had no effect on the Polish govern- 
ment’s chosen course of action. The State 
Department did not deny that Kuklinski 
had been a U'S. agent. He reportedly was 
whisked out of Poland by the CIA just be- 
fore martial law was imposed. Kuklinski is 
now said to be living in the U.S. with his 
family under an assumed identity. 

If Urban hoped to undermine the 
credibility of the Reagan Administration, 
his plan backfired. Many Poles, who 
commonly refer to the President as “Un- 
cle Reagan,” directed their anger at the 
Jaruzelski regime. Solidarity Founder 
Lech Walesa told reporters that Urban’s 
statements contradicted the Polish re- 
gime’s previous accounts of the martial- 
law decision. At the time, Jaruzelski had 
claimed that military rule was a last-min- 
ute response to Solidarity provocation. 
But by admitting that plans for a crack- 
down were formulated as early as No- 
vember, Walesa charged last week, Ur- 
ban lent credence to the “Solidarity 
conviction that [martial law] was pre- 
meditated.” Declared Janusz Onysz- 





“This is simply a campaign to diminish 
the sympathy that the U.S. Administra- 
tion enjoys in Poland.” 

While the Polish government gained 
little from Urban’s accusations, Bujak’s 
arrest was a clear-cut victory for Jaru- 
| zelski. The curly-haired Bujak, 31, had 
long been a thorn in the regime’s side. Af- 
ter slipping past a police dragnet on Dec 
13, 1981, the day martial law began, Bujak 
refused to disappear quietly from sight. In- 
stead, he openly taunted his hunters, con- 
ducting videotaped interviews with West- 
ern reporters. He walked the streets 
wearing clever disguises, organized under- 
ground publishing centers and even re- 
corded antigovernment speeches for illicit 
broadcast in Warsaw’s streets. To many 
Poles, Bujak was a living legend. Now the 
charismatic fugitive is confined to a War- 
saw jail cell, facing charges of plotting to 
overthrow the state, which carry a maxi- 
mum penalty of ten years in prison. 











| and Western currency had been found in 





kiewicz, another former Solidarity leader: | 





| of the most outstanding and bravest 





In order to limit public protest, the 
Polish media played down Bujak’s unpop- 
ular capture and the arrests of two other 
underground leaders. But the disclosure 
that the police sweep had been conducted 
under the direct supervision of General 
Czeslaw Kiszczak, Poland’s Minister of 
Internal Affairs, left no doubt as to the im- 
portance that the regime attached to the 
operation. 

In an attempt to tarnish Bujak’s repu- 
tation, the Warsaw government accused 
the captured unionist of having been “con- 
trolled and inspired by Western special 
services.” Polish officials claimed that 
high-tech communications equipment 


the apartment where Bujak was arrested. 
Urban also produced an invitation to a 
U.S. embassy party, which he said had 








Down and out: Captured Fugitive Bujak 





Facing up toa stint behind bars. 


been seized on the premises, though he lat- 
er conceded that the invitation was ad- 
dressed to the owner of the apartment, not 
to Bujak 

While underground leaders have 
pledged to continue the struggle, Bujak’s 
arrest was a severe blow. Walesa admit- 
ted that the authorities had caged “one 


fighters for the cause of Solidarity and 
human rights.” The depleted energy of 
the movement was apparent last week 
in the size of the demonstrations staged 
to protest Bujak’s arrest. While Solidari- 
ty rallies once drew as many as 20,000 
people and union-organized work stop- 
pages attracted the support of 500,000 | 
at a time, a march in Wroclaw drew 
only 200 people, despite the extensive 
word-of-mouth networks that link the 
opposition forces. The paltry response 
carried the sort of message that Jaru- 
zelski undoubtedly will deliver to the 
upcoming party congress, namely, that 
his regime has brought the turbulent 
nation to heel. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/Warsaw 
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Now you can own 
a German road car, 
if youre Willing 22222222. 


built Volkswagen 
Jetta is no less a German road 
O pay CSS. car because it costs less. 

It does, in fact, have better 
traction than some German road cars that cost almost twice as 
much. It has more passenger room than some European 
sedans that cost $25,000. And its fuel-injected engine gives one 
$23,000 competitor a run for its money. 

The Jetta is equipped with a 5-speed transmission, front- 
wheel drive, power-assisted brakes, rack-and-pinion steering 
and 4-wheel independent suspension with a patented rear 
axle. And more. 

The Volkswagen Jetta: If you’re determined to spend more 
than $20,000 on German engineering, we The 1986 Jetta. 
suggest you buy three of them. $8,680* 


“Mir. sugg. retail price for 4-door diesel base mode! excluding options, tax, title, dealer prep and transportation. Vehicle shown with options $9140. All Volkswagens are covered by a 2- 
at Unlimited mi Protection Plan and a 6-year limited warranty on corrosion perforation. See dealer for details cbout these limited warranties 
©1986 Volkswagen. 








PERFORMANCE UNDER PRESSURE. 





Amoco LDO, motor oil delivers top protection for 
newer, smaller engines. Four cylinder, or six. U.S. made, or 
foreign. Today's engines run hotter and work harder. That's why 
they need the protection of Amoco LDO motor oil. LDO is specially 
formulated to reduce friction over a broad temperature range. 
LDO has special additives to keep engines clean and protected. 
LDO makes sure your car can take the pressure. 


Car kee 
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AUSTRIA 


A Hard-Fought, 
Bitter Victory 


Waldheim finally triumphs 

A: is customary on election day, Aus- 

trian voters donned their Sunday fin- 
est before going to the polls to choose a 
new President. The formality seemed to 
reflect a widespread somberness as they 
cast their ballots in the final round of a 
five-month presidential campaign that 
had evolved into a painful referendum on 
the country’s past. The race was over- 
shadowed by allegations that Kurt Wald- 
heim, the former United Nations Secre- 
tary-General (1972-1982) and candidate 
of the conservative People’s Party, had 
lied about his knowledge of Nazi atroc- 
ities committed while he served as an offi- 
cer in the German army during World 
War II. Despite evidence that he had ob- 
scured major episodes of his military ca- 
reer, Waldheim, 67, defeated his Socialist 
opponent, former Health and Environ- 
ment Minister Kurt Steyrer, 53.9% to 
46.1%. Said Waldheim after his victory: 
“I am very happy to have received such 
overwhelming proof of trust from a ma- 
jority of Austrians.” 

The special runoff came five weeks 
after Waldheim narrowly failed to win a 
majority of the popular vote against 
| Steyrer and two other candidates. In the 
| final weeks of the campaign, Austrian an- 
ger about the international storm over 
Waldheim’s murky military past created 
| a wave of sympathy for him that played a 
critical role in his victory. Waldheim had 
long claimed that he had been discharged 
from the Wehrmacht after being wound- 
ed on the Eastern Front in 1941. In 
March the New York City-based World 
Jewish Congress disclosed that Wald- 
heim had served in the Balkans from 











The former U.N. chief and wife greet supporters as electioneering winds down 








1942 to 1945 as a first lieutenant on the 








staff of General Alexander Lohr, who lat- 
er was executed for war crimes. Wald- 
heim eventually conceded that he had 
omitted parts of his army record from his 
official biography, but insisted that he 
had not been involved in any wartime 
atrocities. 

Thus far, no evidence has surfaced to 
link Waldheim to specific war crimes. 
Still, the debate over Waldheim’s Nazi 
past struck a responsive chord among the 
Austrian people, and many of his coun- 
trymen rallied behind him. “My husband 
was drafted at age 17,” said a Vienna 
woman. “If he were more prominent, he 
too might be wrongly accused of war 
crimes.” 

The Socialists treated the controversy 
gingerly. Only recently did Steyrer begin 
to allude openly to the damage a Wald- 
heim victory could inflict on the country’s 
reputation. WITH STEYRER, ALL OF AUS- 
TRIA WINS proclaimed one campaign 
poster. Bruno Kreisky, the Socialist ex- 
Chancellor, last week appealed to his 
countrymen not to vote for Waldheim. 
Asked Kreisky: “Didn't we always have 
decent Presidents whom we could show in 
public?” 

Waldheim’s victory is unlikely to re- 
store his credibility abroad. Indeed, new 
allegations about the President-elect’s 
shadowy war record continued to pile up 
last week. A former Yugoslav intelligence 
officer claimed that after the war he 
passed along the names of 30 alleged Aus- 
trian war criminals to the Soviets as possi- 
ble agents. Waldheim’s name, he said, 
was on that list. In Washington, debate 
continued over whether to place Wald- 
heim on a Nazi war-crimes watch list that 
bars those named from entering the U.S 
As head of state, Waldheim will almost 
certainly be allowed to visit under diplo- 
matic immunity. But, says a Justice De- 
partment spokesman, “his hair will prob- 
ably get grayer waiting for an invita- 
tion.” — By Janice C. Simpson. 
Reported by Gertraud Lessing/Vienna 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Overtures toa 
New Regime 


The Communists agree to talk 





he occasion was a press conference 

last week marking President Corazon 
Aquino’s first 100 days in office. Full of 
radiant confidence, Aquino strode into 
Manila’s newly christened Freedom Hall 
30 minutes early. After a brief chat with 
reporters, she announced the single most 
dramatic breakthrough of her brief ten- 
ure: for the first time in the country’s 
17-year-old rebel insurgency, the Com- 
munist Party of the Philippines had 
agreed to discuss a cease-fire. 

Even more heartening, the Commu- | 
nists let it be known that they had chosen 
Saturnino (“Satur”) Ocampo, a former 
Manila newspaper editor, as one of their 
negotiators. Ocampo, 47, spent almost a 
decade in detention under former Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos on charges of 
subversion and rebellion before giving his 
guards the slip in May 1985. His lawyer | 
was Joker Arroyo, who is now Aquino’s 
executive secretary. Ocampo thus seemed 
a promising intermediary between the 
two camps. The government decidéd not 
to jeopardize the sensitive talks by public- 
ly naming its negotiators. 

The Communist offer came amid ru- 
mors of shifts within the party’s top lead- 
ership and a public acknowledgment that 
the C.P.P. had been mistaken in boycott- 
ing last February’s election. Nevertheless, 
the peaceful overtures were received with 
some skepticism. During a 
separate press conference 
last week, Chief of Staff 
General Fidel Ramos ob- 
served that the Commu- 
nists’ 16,500-member mil- 
itary branch, the New Peo- 
ple’s Army, has influence 
in more than 7,000 villages 
in 62 of the country’s 74 
provinces. Since the new 
government took over, he 
said, there has been an av- 
erage of eleven violent 
deaths each day, only slightly down 
from last year’s rate of 14. “The 
situation remains well under control,” 
said Ramos, “but may deteriorate serious- 
ly if political and economic instabilities 
persist.” 

Others, especially in the military, 
were even less sanguine. Warned one 
Cabinet Minister: “The hard-core Com- 
munists will never lay down their 
arms.” The very fact of an offer repre- 
sented a small triumph for the fledgling 
government. But Aquino herself warned 
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come to power through a “snap elec- 
tion” and a “snap revolution,” she could 
not promise “snap solutions” to all the 
a 
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Variety, optimism, bounty, talent: an accounting 








e celebrate ourselves and sing ourselves. We've sung 

ourselves so often we may have forgotten the rea- 

sons why, Open your eyes and take it in. The quiet 

little towns sit like drowsy dogs at the sides of the 

rivers. The city office buildings mirror one another in walls of 

blackened glass. Sing airport noises, freeway noises and broad 

smiles and arm-wrestling matches in a Minnesota diner with 

the President watching Rocky on T.V. and Bix Beiderbecke 

tooting blues in the corner. How about them Mets? O Kissin- 

ger. O Cher. The bellowing variety, the great mixed bag of na- 

tions. Of course we celebrate ourselves. The fact of our exis- 
tence is reason enough to shout 

But can you pin it down precisely? In a week or two, a hun- 

dred million citizens will be cooing at the Statue of Liberty and 


popping Chinese firecrackers like machine guns far away. An- 


— 7 —$$$$$$$___ 


other Fourth. Can anyone say why, exactly, we think we're 
something special? After all, the Chinese made more than fire- 
crackers, and the Greeks and the Romans ran the world once 
too (not that we really do). In a heavenly accounting, those civi- 
lizations could provide a hefty list of what they offered to the 
world. If St. Peter asked Americans what they have offered, 
what would we say? Do car phones count? 

In fact, the list of contributions is impressive, if something 
of a mess. We have our inventiveness to celebrate, our efficien- 
cy, the dollars. Old pluck and luck, hard work, can do. We have 
our generosity to celebrate, our respect for the rights of others, 
fair play—in principle, if not always in our conduct. We cele- 
brate the principle. National good nature; we have that to 
think about as well, and laughter at ourselves. “Don’t get the 
idea that I’m one of these goddam radicals. Don’t get the idea 
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that I’m knocking the American system,” said Al Capone. Cel- 
ebrate the contradiction, the ironies. Celebrate the changes: the 
church becomes the bank becomes the alehouse becomes the 
madhouse becomes the whorehouse becomes the church. Cele- 
brate the mobility, that we are a people in perpetual motion, 
whose motion is not aimlessness but optimism. A dreamy lot 
Some things are not to celebrate: the poor and desperate grow 
poorer and more desperate as the rich get richer. Children have 
children. Old industries grow feeble. Families dissolve. The waste 
Illiteracy—here, where everyone is supposed to go to college. Ig- 
norance, televised superstition, intolerance, race hatred, the dis- 
carding of the past. Almost every cause of shame is a consequence 
of the freedom that we celebrate above all things. Take the evil 
with the good, but keep the freedom; that’s our motto. The trick 
is to spread the bounty of freedom around to correct the evil 
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When there is an effort to do that, one has something to celebrate 

And still, can you pin it down? Sitting cross-legged on the 
green, sucking on your McDonald’s vanilla shake, listening to 
the American Legion band play Dolly Parton songs on tubas, 
can you say what makes you feel different, special, pleased? 
Maybe it’s because you are in a place where the self came to 
discover what it could do on its own. Because of an unspoken 
awareness that all people everywhere are alone with their pos- 
sibilities and that you live where that fact, both the menace and 
the dream of it. is the message of the land. Because the country 
is inside you: better or worse as you are better or worse; fairer, 
saner, kinder as you are any of those things. At night lie still 
and feel the struggles of your countrymen to make the progress 
of the nation fit the progress of their souls. They celebrate 
themselves and sing themselves —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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AMERICAN BEST 





Daydreaming of freedom, one thinks of it as a clear 
blue light, like the frictionless intelligence of God. A 
sudden act: a lightning shot of electrons jumps from 
one still object to another and brings them both to life. 


Thought passes through the pure medium of freedom 
and accomplishes . . . creation. 


From liberty’s cradle has grown That is an almighty freedom, absolute. We imitate 
a messy but inspiring creation it as we can, but human freedom is a cruder business. 


We sometimes manage to make the miraculous hap- 

pen. But we have to work at it. Earthly freedom, where 

it exists, is a turbulent medium, full of rough winds and 
ironies. It is bracing and potentially dangerous. Freedom is a powerful animal that fights the 
barriers, and sometimes makes people wish for higher fences. 

If ideal freedom is a struggle toward the light, the U.S. is somewhat closer to it now—in 
economic freedoms, social freedoms and political freedoms—than it has ever been before. 
The obituary for the American frontier was pronounced by Frederick Jackson Turner in 
1893. But in the American mind, the future itself is the wilderness to be settled. The U.S. still 








Individualism: wake f ‘ers finding new channels, inventi »w lives. By its explorations in the realms 
a park ranger wor s rontiers, in ing new channels, inventing new Ives. y its exp orations in the realms 
on horseback of individual and social freedoms, America is making what historians may eventually con- 
—— Pine, sider its greatest contribution to the modern age. 


What is surprising is how fresh, on the whole, the American freedom seems. Says Prince- 
ton Economist Robert E. Kuenne: “We have forged an ever wider concept of 
freedom—it is a vigorous, positive freedom, and it is not self-satisfied. The 
dynamism has not faltered.” If a pollster traveling the world asked people to 
tell what word they associate with the word freedom, he might find that a ma- 
jority would say, “America.” “Freedom exists only in the land of dreams,” 
wrote Schiller. Many peaple still believe that America is exactly that. 

Consider the chaotic abundance of free ideas: 

In the U.S., there are 9,144 newspapers, 1 1,328 periodicals, 9,824 radio sta- 
tions, 941 commercial TV stations and 300 public TV stations. Every kind of 
subject, from sex to childbirth, from economics to how to build a house, from 
politics to gardening to baseball to Lyndon LaRouche, is printed and aired 
and ventilated. This almost preposterous tide of information and opinion is 
not censored or jammed. American book publishers offer some 50,000 titles 
every year. One can have all of Shakespeare in paperback for a few dollars— 
or for the same price can go to see the revenge fantasies of Sylvester Stallone. 

Americans like mythy energies and exemplary deeds. H. Ross Perot builds 
Electronic Data Systems into a $947 million business before selling out to 
General Motors in 1984. When two EDS employees are imprisoned in Iran, 
he plans a raid that gets them out—something that the U.S. military could not 
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manage for the hostages at the U.S. embassy. Seeing that 
children in Texas are not being educated well enough, 
Perot organizes a movement to change the system. Even 
a character like Lyndon LaRouche, in his peculiar way, 
dramatizes the openness of the American political pro- 
cess, the way in which a man who believes that Henry 
Kissinger is an agent of the KGB can acquire fame, for- 
tune anda measure of political influence. 

The Eskimo has 100 words for snow—such are the 
subtleties he detects in its color and tone and depth and 
temperature. On that principle, we should have 500 dif- 
ferent words for freedom. Freedom has many tones and 
temperatures as well. In the beginning, the founders 
were interested in freedom from, specifically from the 
evils of repressive governments. They thought little 
about the freedom to. Christianity, embodied in small, 
homogeneous communities, laid down the rules regard- 
ing that. Moral and social behavior was prescribed and 
even legislated. Misfits and nonconformists were free to 
go elsewhere—to go West, more than likely. 

Freedom animated the American drama, gave it the 
passionate vividness of hope. Freedom canted the na- 
tion toward the future always, so that old failures, old fatal patterns of family and class, 
might be overtaken by the headlong possibilities of tomorrow, the adrenal rush of expecta- 
tion. It is one of the charms of Americans that unlike, say, Russians, they are not a fatalistic 
people. Americans are brought up in an ideology that is the reverse of fatalism: everything 
can change. Luck and individualism and freedom and energy will make things happen. His- 
tory is bunk. Tragedy is bunk. Fate is bunk. In the comparative pastlessness of the New 
World, even blood hatreds would tend to be transient and depthless, unlike the generations- 
long unappeasable tribalisms of, say, Ireland or the Middle East. Freedom turned America 
into an epic of improvised life. It made the Americans a race of new creatures in the world 
and lent an ennobled shine to a national enterprise that was also crass and bloody. 

The styles of freedom are various. There is the freedom that carries a briefcase filled with 
duties, commandments, scruples, inhibitions, the luggage of civilization. “Liberty,” wrote 
Woodrow Wilson, “isa privilege of maturity, of self-mastery, and a thoughtful care for righ- 
teous dealing.” There is the freedom that wears a gun and peers at the distance with a look of 
hard, abstract menace in his eye. There is the freedom that creates art and the freedom that 
creates pornography. Rationality speaks of the high purposes of freedom. The animal in- 
stinct knows freedom as a rising of the blood. There is freedom Apollonian and fi reedom Di- 
onysian. One kind of freedom works the marble corridors of the superego; another kind 
comes up whooping out of the id, wild with fur-bearing desires. 

Freedom should be an unfolding of discoveries about oneself. It begins with material 
things—the freedom from want, from cold, and so on. It progresses by stages through political 
freedom and the exercise of power, then on into a freedom of the mind. Finally, it reaches be- 
yond, into the paradoxical latitudes of spiritual freedom, in which freedom, the end of restless- 
ness, is found in a sort of empowering surrender—the surrender acting as electronic charge be- 
tween the self and something larger, something other. Freedom comes full circle to fate or, if 
fate is too iron a word, to fulfillment. 

The opposite of freedom may be slavery or captivity, but the range of unfreedoms is wide 
and subtle and often alarmingly interior. Ignorance and illness are unfreedoms. Unfreedom, 
like freedom, is often subjective. Compulsion and fear are states of unfreedom. But objective 
enslavement can make one strong. The soul is a cagey survivor. Prisoners in states of unfreedom 
contrive their own covert liberty. The Soviet writer Andrei Sinyayski, sent to the labor camps for 
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six years (1966 to 1971) for “manufactur- 
ing” anti-Soviet works, wrote, “I measure 
life by the number of times my head is 
shaven.” He thought about Mozart and 
Haydn. He kept a handwritten copy of the 
Book of Revelation in his boot, and that 
became his freedom. 

A terrible problem arises when the 
prisoner can create no inner freedom for 
respite. Elizabeth Bouvia, a 29-year-old 
California woman confined to a hospital 
bed by cerebral palsy, in constant pain, 
unable to control her body, has for sev- 
eral years been suing to make her doctors 
stop force-feeding her and allow her to 
die. Her hopeless condition has thrown 
her back upon her last freedom—the free- 
dom to decide to die—and even that free- 
dom has so far been denied her. 

Americans in their celebratory 
moods sometimes behave as if they had invented freedom. They have at least given freedom 
a splendid home. The text of the great Fourth of July birthday party will not dwell on the 
ugly side of American freedom (the founders reserving freedom pretty much for white male 
property owners and countenancing the enslavement of blacks, for example). Nor will the 
star-burst rhetoric discuss the heartlessness of much American freedom, the bleak lives of 
those who cannot compete. Freedom has a lot of Charles Darwin’s logic prowling around in 
it, hungry for the weaker animals. Says Economist William H. Branson: “What we’ve seen 
since 1981 is the difficulty people have if they lose. They shoot themselves. I was talking to a 
group in Pittsburgh, and a guy got up and said, ‘My brother shot himself and his wife. What 
the hell are you going to do about that?’ I told him I was sorry about his brother and his wife, 
and then | added that the problem is that the steel industry as he knew it is gone for good.” 

The relationship between money and freedom has always been philosophically difficult. 
“One need not go so far as to accept the dictum that money is crystallized freedom,” wrote 
Economist Henry Wallich. “But it is hard to argue that money and freedom have nothing to 
do with each other . . . Men will die for freedom but they will not necessarily starve for it. A 
society that wants to be free must not expose its members to this alternative.” It is troubling 
that so much of American freedom is economically defined. It becomes a freedom to make 
fortunes, to consume happily in a materialist society. But does it follow that those who do not 
have money are not free? Certainly. Anatole France had a scathing line: “The law in its ma- 
jestic equality forbids all men to sleep under bridges . . . the rich as well as the poor.” Free- 
dom is a feast to which the poor are not wholly invited. On the other hand, one thinks of 
Howard Hughes in his Las Vegas hotel, naked and phobic, living in his own penthouse gulag. 

Some believe that Americans have entirely too much freedom: all engine, no brakes, the 
great vehicle careering all over the road, the Lowest Common Denominator at the wheel, 
grinning like an idiot, hurling beer cans out the window. In many minds, freedom is a license 
to indulge. If the old constraints of religion and manners have given way, Americans un- 
equipped with a set of inhibitions will begin to dismantle the system for their own amuse- 
ment. But one rarely hears a revolutionary cry these days to overthrow the Republic. There 
are rhythms in these matters. Nineteen years ago, the New York Review of Books published 
on its cover a diagram, with instructions, of how to make a Molotoy cocktail—to be hurled, 
obviously, in the direction of the ruling class. Thirty-one years ago, the columnist Murray 
Kempton wrote, “It is already very hard to remember that, only a generation ago, there were 
a number of Americans of significant character and talent, who believed that our society was 
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not merely doomed but undeserving of survival, and to whom every one of its institutions 
seemed not just unworthy of preservation but crying out to be exterminated.” 

During the 1972 presidential campaign, the Democratic candidate George McGovern dis- 
covered something about the American dream. Speaking to some workers in a rubber factory 
near Akron, he made a promise that he thought would make him popular with blue-collar 
workers. He said that he would increase inheritance taxes so the rich could leave very little 
to their families after their death. To McGovern’s surprise, he was loudly booed. The workers 
didn’t like the idea. They wanted to leave as much money as possible to their families. It was 
part of the American dream to make the next generation better. 

It is perfectly American to run between extremes of self-loathing and self-congratulation. 
Americans have a manic habit of thinking that they are either the best of peoples or the worst of 
peoples. This may result from the fact that Americans tend, still, to hold a Ptolemaic rather 
than a Copernican view of their place in the universe. Whatever America is, best or worst, it is 
at the center of things. At the moment, after the long self-lacerations of Viet Nam, Watergate 
and the rest, Americans in the Reagan era seem in the mood for assertive self-celebration. 

Some Americans think that the Reagan Administration wishes to subvert civil liberties in 
the cause of a majoritarian orthodoxy, that Reaganism tilts too much toward democracy and 
away from freedoms. Democracy and freedom, fraternal twins and sibling rivals, do not al- 
ways get along well with each other. The genius of the Founding Fathers was in their construc- 


tion of a legal and political system that protected minorities from the possibility of a tyranny of 


the majority. Says Ira Glasser, executive director of the American Civil Liberties Union: “They 
recognized for the first time ever—and pretty much for the last time—that individual liberty, 
equal rights, etc., are not assured by democracy. The flaw in a democratic system is: What 
about the minority, whether religious, political, sexual or whatever— members of a class who 
would never win an election? The Bill of Rights says what the Government cannot do. It is a set 
of negative limits.” 

The problems of freedom all arise at that intersection where competing freedoms 
and needs collide. In the elaborately ordered confines of Japanese society, noisy individual- 
ism is a kind of civic sin, an offense of selfishness against the totality. In Japan, space is limited, 
resources are scarce, and freedom as sometimes practiced in the U.S. is either a vulgar irrele- 
vance or an inconceivable lux- 
ury. Americans have always 
tended to look through the oth- 
er end of the telescope. They 
see the individual first and 
the imperatives of community 
only later. 

Wasilla, Alaska, shows, as 
if by time-lapse photography, 
the evolution of a town from 
the hairy state of nature to a 
state of (barely) regulated soci- 
ety. Wasilla, 45 miles north- 
west of Anchorage, began in 
1917 as a trading post for 
workers building the Alaska 
railroad and as recently as a de- 
cade ago had a population of 
only 300. Now it has 3,800. For 
a time it was the fastest-grow- 
ing town in America. But Wa- 
silla has been trying to get 
along without the usual re- 
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straints that limit freedom in the name 
of order in most American towns. No 
zoning, no police, no planning, no tax- 
es. “There is considerable resistance 
here by people to any sort of controls 
over their lives,” former Mayor Har- 
old Newcomb told a Wail Street Jour- 
nal reporter last February. “They 
move up here and buy their one acre. 
They build a house. They put in a sep- 
tic tank and a water well. Maybe they 
get a power line, but that’s their only 
connection with the outside world. 
They become a little kingdom unto 
themselves. They've got a .44 mag- 
num, and if anybody messes with 
them, they become a police depart- 
ment too.” 

Fine, except that pretty soon 
these individualisms begin butting 
against one another. Five years ago, 
Stephen Brook moved to Wasilla from Reston, Va., a suburb of Washington. “In Reston,” 
says Brook, “you couldn't paint your front door without going to the town council.” He 
built his dream house with a view of the snowcapped mountains, only to have a huge 
indoor horse arena erected in the foreground the following year. Leaky septic tanks 
have begun to foul the town’s two lakes and the underground aquifer that supplies the wells. 
Residents of crowded subdivisions complain about their neighbors’ target practice with 
high-powered rifles. Despite increasing crime and drug trafficking, the town three years ago 
defeated a plan to start a police force. “Who are you going to call?” asks Brook. “You 
can’t call the cops. I've got a Doberman pinscher and guns. I’ve never owned guns 
before in my life.” When Brook erected the broadcast tower for a radio station he 
was starting, one local who objected came by and started blazing away at the tower 
with a .44. 

In its reluctance to sacrifice individual rights for the common good, Wasilla has a certain 
scruffy charm. But other communities, especially in the Lower 48, have long since sacrificed 
individual prerogatives in order to keep the general peace. Most Americans accept an enor- 
mous range of restrictions on what they can do, because they don’t want their neighbors do- 
ing it either. If a rooster crows at dawn in the adjoining backyard, or the man across the way 
turns his tool shed into a rental cottage, or the woman next door keeps 47 cats or sets up as a 
call girl, there ought to be a law, and there usually is. 

Zoning codes can fine-tune a community with a thoroughness that sometimes seems virtual- 
ly totalitarian. A homeowner will be told how close to a lot line he can build or plant trees, how 
high his fences may be, what additions he may build. A piggery war broke out in Bolton, Mass., a 
town that traditionally earned its living by raising 
swine. Newcomers to the town proposed an ordi- 
nance limiting new piggeries to a maximum of eight 
swine. They were angrily voted down. A man 
named Stephen Kenney was hauled before the vil- 
lage court in the Buffalo suburb of Kenmore and or- 
dered to cut the growth in his front yard or be fined. 
He explained that the six-foot-high stand of weeds 
was in fact a meadow of wild flowers, “a 
natural yard, growing the way God intended.” 
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Wrong, said the court. The yard was a hazard to drivers and children, and too hospitable to 
insects and rodents. Ultimately, Kenney gave up and moved to Connecticut. 

Michael Hardwick also supposedly offended community standards. While in his bedroom 
in Atlanta with another man, he was arrested for sodomy. (The police originally went to his 
| house to arrest him for failing to pay a fine for drinking in public. Hardwick’s roommate, just 
arrived home, told the officers that Hardwick might be in his bedroom. The officers checked 
and found Hardwick with another man.) Although the prosecution dropped the sodomy 
charge, Hardwick sued for a ruling on Georgia’s law that prohibits “any sex act involving the 
sex organs of one person and the mouth or anus of another” and provides a prison term of up 
to 20 years. The case reached the Supreme Court this spring. A Georgia assistant attorney gen- 
eral argued that a ruling protecting private homosexual and heterosexual acts between con- 
senting adults would undermine the state’s efforts to maintain a “decent and moral society” 
and would open the way to protecting polygamy, incest, adultery and prostitution. Harvard Prototype: 
Law Professor Laurence Tribe countered that the case involved two precious constitutional — Finn, as he 
freedoms: the right to engage in private sexual relations and the right to be free from Govern- _ was imagined 
ment intrusion into one’s home. The U.S. Supreme Court is still considering the case. 

Sometimes the laws simply lag behind the times. In 1979 the Labor Department, backed 
by unions, sued a Vermont skiwear maker who employed women to knit in their homes. The 
department charged the company with violating minimum-wage provisions. The law under 
which the department acted was passed in 1942 to prevent the exploitation of children and 
sweatshop workers in city tenements. The women in Vermont prefer working at home, 
where they can be with their children and do not have to travel to a factory, especially in win- 
ter over icy roads. Finally, the Labor Department rescinded the ban. 

The freedom of communicating minds, the freedom of ideas, is fundamental to all other 
freedoms. But that has never stopped the candlesnuffers. The Reagan Administration has been 
excessively touchy about what it seems to regard as baleful intellectual influences from abroad. 
Travelers returning from Nicaragua have had their luggage searched and suspicious books tak- 
en from them. The State Department has denied visas to such writers as Carlos Fuentes, Gabri- 
el Garcia Marquez and Canadian Farley Mowat. Mowat was refused entry apparently because 
he once joked that he would shoot his .22-cal. rifle at American planes carrying nuclear weap- 
ons as they flew over his country at 50,000 ft. The report of Mowat’s troubles with State ap- 

-ared in the same edition of the New York Times that quoted Ronald Reagan on artistic free- 
dom, in a speech at a ceremony giving out twelve National Medal of Arts awards. Said Reagan: 
“In recognizing those who create and those who make creation possible, we celebrate freedom. — struggte: 
No one realizes the importance of freedom more than the artist, for only in the atmosphere of _ buttons on 
freedom can the arts flourish . . . In societies that are not free, art dies.” hat of an ERA 

In 1885, after The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn was published, the public libraryinCon- — jn as 
cord, Mass., the birthplace of American freedom, banned 
the book on the grounds that it “is of a very low grade of 
morality ... couched in the language of a rough dialect.” 
A century later, some black leaders want it banned from 
libraries and school reading lists because of its frequent use 
of the word nigger. The book, they say, is “racist trash.” 
Huckleberry Finn, fittingly, is the greatest book about 
American freedom. “Other places do seem so cramped up 
and smothery, but a raft don’t,” Huck says. “You feel 
mighty free.” The book’s last paragraph is the purest charge 
of American impulse: “I guess I got to light out for the Ter- 
ritory ahead of the rest, because Aunt Sally she’s going to 
adopt me and sivilize me and I can’t stand it. | been there 
before.” “The Territory” is the mythic terrain of American 
psychology. It is not mere geography, but the future. 

Twain was brilliant on the terrors and loneliness of 
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freedom, and savage about its ironies. Huck, the most moral and decent of Americans, suffers 
terrible spasms of conscience because he is helping a runaway slave to escape, a dreadful crime 
against property. How low can a person sink? His conscience flays him, at war with his decency 
and regard for Jim, and at last Huck decides that he is willing to help Jim to freedom and then 
go to hell as the price for it. 

Freedom is the essential American virtue because the U.S., uniquely, is a nation populated 
by the free choice of its inhabitants. Except, of course, for those who were brought to America 
in slave ships. Slavery, the American original sin, has always haunted and mocked the nation’s 
tradition of freedom and the high Jeffersonian rhetoric about truths held to be self-evident. The 
formal end of slavery merely meant the beginning of another century of a different kind of un- 
freedom for the nation’s blacks. 

A number of Americans refuse to join the celebratory chorus of Ronald Reagan’s sec- 
ond term. They feel alienated from a political system in which they feel they have no voice. 
They feel threatened by the elaborate technology of surveillance and intrusion now avail- 
able, by the data banks, credit checks and mandatory drug tests on the job. Tom Hayden, the 
*60s activist who led the Students for a Democratic Society and is now a California assembly- 
man, takes a slightly mellower view. “I think this country is freer than I thought true in the 
1960s,” he says. He worries about the perennial American conflict between individualism 
and community responsibility. “At this point,” he thinks, “we've tipped too far toward pri- 
vate interests.” As Hayden says, the ’60s were incalculably important in defining the mean- 
ing of freedom in the U.S. today. The 60s shook loose new forces in American society, vast- 
ly expanding the American sense of pluralism and possibility. Old rigidities collapsed, 
though not without a struggle. The ’60s introduced a new experimental spirit in American 
life and business. The decade when institutions and old leadership and the past lost their le- 
gitimacy is paying off now. The baby-boom generation has inevitably lost youthful fire, but 
carries into maturity its instinct for improvisation. 

The maturing of the baby boomers coincides with two other crucial factors: 1) the explo- 
sion of computer technology, and 2) the recrystallization of the American past and myth that is 
taking place under Ronald Reagan’s shrewd symbolic leadership. 
For all the potentially sinister aspects of computer technology as a 
tool of surveillance, the brilliant new electronics can serve individ- 
uality in liberating ways. The era of mass production implied unifor- 
mity. People were said to “conform” in the way that products con- 
formed to one another, each identical. Now computers, at the speed 
of light, can make distinctions among individuals. Computers can 
integrate the individual to the whole. So that, in a simple example, 
some people can choose where to work and when to work. More 
important, electronics takes over much of the intellectual slog and 
releases the mind for higher flights. There is much freedom waiting 
in those machines. 

All of the triumphal pageantry of the 1984 Olympics, and now of 
the centennial of the Statue of Liberty, may represent an emotional 
regrouping. The American character quite distinctly decrystallized 
during the ’60s and °70s. It became alienated from itself, and Ameri- 
cans entertained the depressive thought that they had ceased to be 
themselves. The nation was taken over by Others. In the current re- 
crystallization, Americans are asserting their past, their myths, their 
freedoms. They think of immigrants and New York Harbor and Ellis 
Island. But they fetch back, too, to a paler, sweeter image—in Robert 
Lowell’s verse, “Main Street’s shingled mansards and square white 
frames/ date from Warren G. Harding back to Adams./ old life! 
America’s ghostly innocence.” —By Lance Morrow. Reported by Anne 
Hopkins/New York, with other bureaus 
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The Priceless Blueprint 


hey stand as cornerstones of the most exalted legal prin- 

ciples. “All persons shall be equal before the law.” Every 
citizen is assured “freedom of conscience, of expression and of 
assembly and association.” “The right to petition . . . is guar- 
anteed.” Familiar constitutional concepts to Americans, but 
they come, respectively, from the charters of West Germany, 
Kenya and Costa Rica. No less than the shots traded at Con- 
cord, the words of the U.S. Constitution were heard round the 
world, waking hope among Europe’s royal subjects and giving 
sleepless nights to a whole succession of princelings and czars. 
Nothing quite like it had been seen before. Today, all but sev- 
en of the world’s more than 170 nations are committed to a 
single written charter. At least a dozen are contemplating 
new ones, including Argentina, Brazil, Haiti, Nicaragua, Ni- 
ger and the Philippines. Some constitutions pay no more than 
lip service to the notion of individual freedom. But every one 
of them, from the firmest to the flimsiest, owes something to 
the American model that turns 200 next year. 

As it happens, hardly any of the Constitution’s ideas were 
the brainchild of Americans. French philosophes and English 
political thinkers first aired most of its important elements: 
the concept of government as a compact with the governed; 
the separation of powers into an executive, a legislature and a 
judiciary; even the notion of a birthright to many of the free- 
doms cataloged in the Bill of Rights, which was added to the 
Constitution in 1791. The American innovation was to give 
life to those ideas by weaving them into a single document to 
guide the conduct of government. Above all, America gave 
them teeth. By declaring the Constitution “the supreme law 
of the land,” the framers paved the way for the U.S. Supreme 
Court to compel government's compliance with its own high- 
est directives—a bold enforcement mechanism for delivering 
on the promises of freedom. “Effective judicial review,” says 
Columbia University Law Professor Louis Henkin. “That's 
what it takes.” 

Especially since World War II, courts with the power to 
invalidate unconstitutional laws have found increasing ac- 
ceptance around the globe. India and Japan established su- 
preme courts modeled on the American version. So have 
some African states. Italy, West Germany and France set up 
special tribunals with the authority to resolve constitutional 
questions. By no means every element of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion has proven attractive overseas. Most democracies have 


opted for the parliamentary system over the American presi- 
dential format. Many modern constitutions also go beyond 
the American model by including social welfare rights—a 
right to shelter, a job, medical care—though often as provi- 
sions that in fact are unenforceable by the courts. And in a 
world of martial law and “emergency” rule, the American 
Constitution is still nearly unique in that it lacks any self-de- 
struct mechanism: it cannot be suspended. 

American constitutionalism has traveled abroad along 
many paths. Sometimes it took the express route. In 1934, as 
part of the arrangement by which the Philippines would later 
achieve independence from the U.S., Congress mandated the 
drafting of a democratic constitution and a bill of rights. 
Fourteen years later, the victorious Allies did likewise for the 
occupied zones that eventually became West Germany. In 
postwar Japan, a nation whose language lacked even a word 
for rights until the mid-19th century, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur simply commanded occupation lawyers to draft a pro- 
posed constitution. 

More commonly, the U.S. model traveled indirectly, 
through a kind of chain reaction, inspiring foreign charters 
that in turn led to still others. American legal scholarship has 
also been an influence through professorial treatises and in- 
terpretations of U.S. Supreme Court rulings that are read and 
cited by foreign justices. “The primary influence of our Con- 
stitution has been through its impact on how other constitu- 
tions have been interpreted,” says Harvard Law Professor 
Laurence Tribe. American legal scholars are also in perpetu- 
al motion at international law conferences, offering their 
views as representatives of the world’s most experienced con- 
stitutional state. 

A few have even been sought out by governments to assist 
in drafting their constitutions. In the late 1970s, Tribe helped 
to write the constitution of the Marshall Islands, a U.S. trust 
territory. Likewise, Rutgers University Law Professor Albert 
Blaustein has advised Bangladesh, Liberia and Zimbabwe in 
the drafting of their new charters, adapting the forms of re- 
publican government to the needs of each society. “Tm nota 
policymaker,” he says. “I come as an architect.” He brings 
with him an invaluable building plan. Though it may lead toa 
different construction at each port of delivery, the blueprint 
of constitutional government has become America’s most 
priceless ex port. — By Richard Lacayo 
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The Treasures 





America’s scientific institutions are the envy of the world 


Near the end of a five-day tour of highly automated, high- 
tech Japanese factories, the American visitor was overwhelmed 
and feeling a little inferior. Watching a string of gleaming stereo 
sets move down an assembly line, he turned to the plant manager 
and said, “Gosh, even your industrial design is better than ours.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the manager, “but America has treasures 
that Japan can never hope to possess.” 

“You mean our mineral wealth and bountiful farms?” 

“Ah, no. Iwas referring to Caltech and M.1.T.” 

America’s scientific institutions—its technological universi- 
ties and government laboratories—are the envy of the world, 
churning out ideas, devices and medicines that have made the 
U.S. prosperous, improved the lives of people around the globe 
and profoundly affected their perception of the world and the uni- 
verse. This prodigious creativity is reflected in the technical re- 
ports that are published in scientific journals throughout the 
world. Fully 35% of them come from scientists doing their re- 
search at American institutions. 

Yet American dominance in science can no longer be 
taken for granted. Many recent U.S. achievements and 





awards stem in large measure from generous research 
grants of the past, and any weakening of government and 
industry commitment to support of basic research could in 
the next few decades cost the nation its scientific leader- 
ship. Some slippage is already evident. In high-energy 
physics, where Americans once reigned supreme, Western 
Europe now spends roughly twice as much money as the 
U.S., much of it for advanced particle accelerators at 
CERN, the international physics center on the French-Swiss 
border. Result: the major high-energy physics discoveries of 
the past few years have been made not by Americans but 
by Europeans. 

Even so, money alone cannot guarantee scientific suprema- 
cy. It must be accompanied by freedom of inquiry, an intellec- 
tually stimulating environment and continuous recruitment of 
the best minds. That synergistic combination has been achieved 
in many U.S. institutions—educational, governmental and in- 
dustrial—but perhaps nowhere more successfully than at the 
National Institutes of Health, Bell Laboratories and Caltech. A 
brief look at each: 





INDULGING THE UNUSUAL 
The National Institutes of Health 





In the brick buildings dotting 
the campus-like setting in Bethes- 
da, Md., long corridors wind 
through honeycombs of laborato- 
ries. Everywhere, the air is filled 
with the hum of voices discoursing 
on subjects ranging from vitamin 
supplements to viral vaccines, in 
the accents of 70 nations. The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health is, in the 
words of Author-Physician Lewis 
Thomas, “one of the nation’s great 
treasures.” In an era of disillusion- 
ment with Government bureaucra- 
cy, he observes, “this is standing 
proof that at least once in a while, 





making unusual, obscure and some- 
times seemingly fruitless explora- 
tions. In the 1930s, for instance, two 
researchers at the NIH set about ex- 
ploring the cosmetic problem of 
mottled teeth. Their quest con- 
firmed the cause—excessive expo- 
sure to fluorine. But it also revealed 
that fluorine, in lesser quantities, 
can safely prevent tooth decay. The 
result, after a decade of study: fluo- 
ridation of drinking water and a re- 
markable nationwide drop in den- 
tal cavities. 

In the *50s, the NIH was equally 
indulgent ofa brilliant but eccentric 
pediatrician named Carleton Gaj- 
dusek, who went off on what ap- 
peared to be a wild-goose chase 
through the highlands of Papua 
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Government possesses the capacity 
to do something unique, imagina- 
tive, useful and altogether right.” 

In the past few decades, the letters 
NIH have become almost as familiar to 
Americans as FBI or IRS. The federal re- 
search center has been a leading force 
in the U.S. and around the world for the 
study of cancer and heart disease, the 
development of vaccines and treatments 
for infectious illness (most recently 
AIDS) and the investigation of mental 
illness. Its scientists are at the forefront 
of probes into such fundamental myster- 
ies as gene regulation, the workings of 
the immune system and the structure of 
complex organic molecules. Says Histo- 








EXPLORING MOLECULES 





Freedom to take intellectual risks 


rian Stephen Strickland, author of two 
books on the NIH: “There is no other 
biomedical institution that has _ its 
scope.” Or its influence. The NIH has 
underwritten the training of one-third of 
the nation’s biomedical researchers; it 
has sponsored the work of two-thirds of 
those U.S. scientists who have won No- 
bel Prizes for Physiology or Medicine 
since 1945. It is clearly a major factor in 
America’s primacy in medical research. 

Despite its status as a Government 
lab, the NIH has traditionally allowed its 
researchers extraordinary freedom in 


New Guinea. He was investigating 
kuru, a strange and fatal twitching 
syndrome that had struck the re- 
mote Fore tribe. Kuru was first dismissed 
as a psychosomatic condition or a genetic 
disease irrelevant to the rest of the world. 
Gajdusek, who later won a Nobel Prize, 
proved it to be the first example of human 
infection with a slow virus. Such viruses, 
among the tiniest and slowest-acting in- 
fectious agents yet discovered, have now 
been identified as the cause of several 
neurological ailments, and are a leading 
suspect in Alzheimer’s disease. 
Like many illustrious American in- 
ventions, the NIH has its roots in the im- 
migrant experience. Says NIH Director 
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James Wyngaarden, “We trace our ori- 
gins to a one-room, one-researcher lab on 
Staten Island” established in 1887 to com- 
bat the waves of cholera, typhus and other 
diseases that came with each immigrant 
ship. In the 1930s the Hygienic Laborato- 
ry was renamed the National Institute of 
Health; it moved to more spacious quar- 
ters in Bethesda and created the National 
Cancer Institute (NCI), the first of what is 
now a dozen specialized centers 

The NIH today is, without question, 
the single largest sponsor of biomedical 
research in the country. In 1984 it sup- 
plied more than a third of the $11.5 billion 
spent on such research. About 70% of the 
NIH research budget goes to extramural 


scientists working at universities and labs 
around the country. The rest goes to re- 
searchers at the institutes, which special- 
ize in everything from child health to ag- 
ing, from environmental hazards to eye 
disease. The Bethesda campus also in- 
cludes a 540-bed hospital, where the les- 
sons of the lab are applied to patients. 
Doctors there are presently investigating 
experimental drugs for AIDS and new 
treatments for cancer, including the use of 
natural substances like interleukin-2. 
But allocations to the NIH have been 
leveling off since 1968, and next year may 
decline for the first time ever, from $5.2 
billion to $4.9 billion, if the Administra- 
tion’s proposed budget is approved. The 


NIH would then be able to fund only 27.4% 
of the grants it considers worthy of sup- 
port, down from 37% in 1984 and 52% in 
1979. Laments Wyngaarden: “A lot of 
valuable science is not being done.”” Aus- 
terity is also threatening the NIH’s most 
valuable resource: its staff, which is in- 
creasingly being lured by the higher sala- 
ries offered in industry and academe. Still, 
the creative atmosphere at Bethesda and 
the freedom to take intellectual risks at- 
tract many of medicine’s best and bright- 
est. Says NCI Chief Vincent DeVita, when 
asked why he stays on despite more lucra- 
tive offers: “This is the most exciting place 
in the world to work.” —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Bethesda 





ACRITICAL MASS 


Bell Laboratories 


The computer common room in Bell 
Laboratories’ six-story brick quarters in 
Murray Hill, N.J., is strewn with a herd of 
toy sheep, an assortment of plastic ducks 
and a glass beaker that contains a Mada- 
gascar hissing cockroach. Walking along 
one of the facility’s narrow, institutional- 
green corridors, Mathematician Ronald 
Graham effortlessly juggles six spinning 
white balls. Some days the balls are black. 
Not long ago, in a nearby office, a shim- 
mying belly dancer tried to perk up a 
brooding scientist who was convinced 
that he had lost his zest for research. Since 
its founding on New Year's Day 1925, 
Bell Labs—AT&T’s peerless research 
and development arm—has been bub- 
bling with creative unorthodoxy. “To 
| work here,” says one researcher, “you 

have to let your hair down and be a free 
spirit.” 

You also have to be brilliant. Of the 
20,000 people employed by Bell Labs 
in 19 facilities spread throughout the na- 
tion, 2,769 are Ph.D.s. “The brainpower 
around here is enormous,” says Physicist 
Horst Stormer, referring to the Murray 
Hill branch, where a force of 3,200 does 
much of Bell’s basic research. “This is like 
a university with a faculty of 500 physi- 
cists. If all of us took off and went to dif- 
ferent universities, we wouldn’t have the 
same impact.” But clumped together, like 
uranium fuel rods in a reactor, the physi- 
cists and other Murray Hillers form what 
Physicist Douglas Osheroff calls a “criti- 
cal mass.” 

The ensuing chain reaction has 
changed modern society, Over the span of 
60 years, Bell Labs has generated 21,000 
patents, one for each of the institution's 
working days and then some. More than 
mere inventions, the patents cover break- 
throughs that have launched entire indus- 
tries—developments such as the transis- 
tor, the solar cell and satellite TV. 
Meanwhile, scientists at Bell have raked 
in seven Nobel prizes and, in the process, 
inspired some legends. 
> In an event that came to be called the 
“well-known accident,” Clinton Davisson 
and his colleague Lester Germer in 1925 
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MOLECULAR BEAM EPITAXY 





Achain reaction that changed society 


inadvertently stumbled on experimental 
proof of a crucial aspect of quantum the- 
ory. Davisson noticed that a stream of 
electrons beamed at a crystal of pure 
nickel was diffracted, a phenomenon that 
is characteristic of light waves. Electrons 
had been thought to exist only as sub- 
atomic particles until, just a few years be- 
fore Davisson’s observation, the newly de- 
veloping quantum theory suggested that 
electrons could behave as both particles 
and waves. Here was proof, and it won 
Davisson a Nobel in 1937. 

> In 1936 a young M.LT. graduate named 
William Shockley joined the labs, where 
he and his colleagues John Bardeen and 
Walter Brattain developed the transistor, 
an electrical device that could perform 
the duty of a bulky vacuum tube more re- 
liably, with less energy and in a consider- 
ably smaller space. The solid-state inte- 
grated circuits and chips that evolved 
from the transistor are the essential 
ingredients of today’s electronic products, 
from computers to digital watches to 
spacecraft television cameras. In 1956 
the three scientists were awarded Bell 
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Labs’ second Nobel Prize for Physics 
> Arno Penzias, now the labs’ vice presi- 
dent in charge of research, was a radio as- 
tronomer hired in 1961 to work on satel- 
lite communication. While he and his 
colleague Robert Wilson were attempting 
to map radio frequencies in the Milky 
Way, they found they could not subdue a 
bothersome hiss that their huge horn an- 
tenna picked up no matter where in the 
sky it was pointed. They took the antenna 
apart and even cleared pigeon droppings 
from it, but the hiss persisted. Penzias and 
Wilson finally reached a dramatic conclu- 
sion (for which they shared the 1978 No- 
bel Prize for Physics): the noise was the 
dying remnant of the fierce radiation pro- 
duced some 15 billion years ago by the Big 
Bang that created the universe. 

The new generation at Bell is equally 
brilliant—and unorthodox. Physicist Da- 
vid Tank, for example, keeps his experi- 
mental subjects in an aquarium where 
Research Assistant Hillel Chiel uses 
tweezers to feed them seaweed; they are 
sea slugs, which have simple nervous sys- 
tems and large nerve cells that are easy to 
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study. “What we want to know,” says 
Chiel, “is if the animal learns something, 
what circuits charge?” Computer Scien- 
tist Stephen Levison is creating an airline- 
reservation system that responds to voice 
commands. “I want to make a reserva- 
tion, please,” Levison says into a micro- 
phone. Responds the computer in a grav- 
elly monotone: “Please wait.” Another 
researcher, Alfred Cho, uses a process 
called molecular-beam epitaxy to tailor- 








make new semiconducting and optical 
materials by spraying wafers with thin 
layers of atoms or molecules. Says Cho: 
“This is still one of the only places you can 
devote 100% of your time to basic re- 
search without being interrupted to teach 
classes or fight for funds.” 

That this is still true after AT&T's di- 
vestiture of its regional phone companies 
in 1984 is all the more remarkable. Hav- 
ing lost its monopoly status, the company 





FORMALITY IS TABOO 
California Institute of Technology 





People driving by the pleasant 
campus in Pasadena, Calif., bare- 
ly notice the low-rise stucco build- 
ings, the casually dressed students 
strolling across lawns or sitting on 
benches with their noses buried in 
books. It could, to all appear- 
ances, be any one of hundreds of 
small vocational colleges. In fact, 
that is how it began life in 1891, 
saddled with the uneuphonious 
name of Throop University. 

The California Institute of 
Technology (as it was renamed in 
1920) has come a long way since 
then. Other small universities 
have a Nobel laureate or two 
among their faculty and alumni; 
| Caltech boasts 20, including Phys- 
icist Richard Feynman, who 
helped formulate the theory of 
quantum electrodynamics, and 
Neuroscientist Roger Sperry, 
whose experiments revealed func- 
tional differences in the left and right 
hemispheres of the human brain. 

Other universities take credit for a 
handful of major discoveries; Caltech’s 
would fill a book. It was there that Seis- 
mologist Charles Richter devised the 
standard scale for measuring the intensity 
of earthquakes; that Astronomer Maarten 
Schmidt discovered the nature of quasars; 
that Physicist John Schwarz developed 
the “superstring” theory that may achieve 
Einstein’s goal of linking the universe’s 
four basic forces; that scientists made in- 
terleukin-3, the longest biologically active 
protein ever chemically synthesized. Cal- 
tech administers NASA’s nearby Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, which designed, built 
and guided many of the nation’s un- 
manned spacecraft, including Explorer /, 
the first U.S. satellite, and the Voyager 











America has won 142 Nobel Prizes in 
the sciences—physics, chemistry, 
and physiology or medicine—since the 
awards were first given in 1901. That rep- 
resents 38% of all recipients. The next 
closest country is Great Britain, with 63. 
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DNA SEQUENATOR 
“The scientists run this place” 


that flew by Uranus in January. These 
and a host of other achievements have 
sprung from an institution that is pint-size 
in comparison with major universities; 
Caltech has only 273 professors and fewer 
than 1,000 each of graduate and under- 
graduate students. 

Caltech’s rise to prominence came in 
the 1920s under the direction of three em- 
inent scholars: Chemist Arthur Noyes, 
who was imported from M.LT., Physicist 
and Nobel Laureate Robert Millikan, 
from the University of Chicago, and As- 
tronomer George Ellery Hale of Califor- 
nia’s Mount Wilson Observatory—known 
for their respective disciplines as “Stinker, 
Tinker and Thinker.” Using their pres- 
tige to lure both brains and financing, pri- 
marily from the East, the trio built a su- 
perlative faculty and outstanding facilities 
that in turn attracted some of the nation’s 
best students; almost one-third of last 
year’s entering freshmen ranked first in 
their high school graduating classes. 

Adding to Caltech’s appeal is the per- 
missive, informal atmosphere that per- 
vades the campus. Says President Marvin 
Goldberger: “Select the very best people, 
give them the very best facilities and 
stand aside.” He does just that, giving his 
professors a voice in choosing which stu- 
dents should be admitted, who should be 
hired and which research projects should 


be funded. “We don’t have a lot of deans 











now has to compete with other commer- 
cial giants. So far, however, its basic re- 
search budget has remained intact. “We 
realize who butters our bread,” says 
AT&T Chairman Charles Brown. “We're 
not about to deprive the inventors of the so- 
lar battery, the laser and the transistor of 
the ingredients they need to remain inven- 
tive and resourceful.” —By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll and J. Madeleine 
Nash/Murray Hill 





running around,” says Chemistry 
Professor Harry Gray. “The sci- 
entists run this place.” Asa result, 
Caltech scientists can test a the- 
ory in the time that other univer- 
sities take merely to consider it. 

Formality is taboo. The presi- 
dent is not Dr. Goldberger but 
“Murph” to faculty and students 
alike. Professors lecture in jeans 
and open-collared shirts, shorts 
and sandals. They encourage 
questions and expect challenges. 
Gray has been known to wear a 
horse’s head while lecturing. 
Feynman, who played a bongo- 
banging tribal chieftain in a 
student production of South Pacif- 
ic, mixes serious physics with 
stand-up comedy. And Murph 
marked the centennial of Ein- 
stein’s birth by donning pith hel- 
met and chaps and riding an ele- 
phant across campus. 

Professors are not the only 
ones noted for their peculiar sense 
of humor. During the school’s an- 
nual Ditch Day, seniors secure 
their rooms with a variety of fiendishly 
clever locks and barriers, then leave cam- 
pus and challenge the wimps (underclass- 
men) to get in. This year one room was 
guarded by a computer that had to be ad- 
dressed in several languages before the 
door could be opened. “I guess it sounds 
like a strange way to have fun,” says 
Ky-Anh Phan, 19, a sophomore from San 
Jose, “but building strange things is what 
this place is all about.” 

Such single-minded devotion to prob- 
lem solving has led to criticism that Cal- | 
tech turns out scientists who have little 
understanding of life outside their fields 
and works its students so hard, despite the 
high jinks, that they have little time for 
politics or social problems. 

But no one denies Caltech’s enviable 
record or doubts that it will achieve even 
more. This week Caltech scientists will 
announce the completion of a DNA se- 
quenator, an instrument that uses a laser 
beam and colored dyes to analyze rapid- 
ly the structure of DNA molecules. And 
even while major astronomical discover- 
ies are still being made with Caltech’s 
200-in. Hale Telescope, the school has 
joined with the University of California in 
building on Hawaii's Mauna Kea a 394-in. 
optical scope, the world’s biggest, which 
will enable astronomers to see 12 billion 
light-years into space. — By Peter Stoler. 
Reported by Jon D. Hull/Pasadena 
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First there was conventional financing. Then there was leasing. 


Now FROM GMAC 


BUYER'S CHOICE 
FINANCING 





really is your choice. 
Depending on what's best 
for you at the time, you 
can choose to: 

* Pay the balloon balance. 
* Let GMAC refinance 
the balloon balance with 
monthly payments to fit 
your budget. 

* Return the vehicle to 
your GM Dealer and walk 
away from it completely. 
(If you choose this option, 
you will be charged a $250 
disposal fee. Your only 
other responsibility is to 
return the vehicle without 
excess wear, damage or 


CAR... 






YOUR 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 





TAX 
ADVANTAGES 


You own the vehicle 
throughout the contract 
term. So with Buyer’ 
Choice, you may claim 
an interest deduction 
for tax purposes if you 
itemize on your return. 


FIND 
OUT MORE 


See your participating 
General Motors Dealer to 
find out if Buyers Choice 
Financing is right for 
you. He has all the 






Yes, there’s a new 
way to finance. 
Introducing 
Buyer’s Choice Financing, 
from GMAC. It’s the inno- 
vative balloon payment 
financing option that helps 
qualified new-car, light- 
truck and van buyers lower 
their monthly payments. 

With its balloon pay- 
ment feature, Buyer’ 
Choice can help you 
manage money your way. 
It leaves more of your 
money free each month 
for other things. You can 
choose lower payments, 
more car or a bit of both. 
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Leasing and 
conventional 
PaeS financing 
—you do it all 

right at your 
GM Dealer. It’s 
easy —easy 


as GMAC. 


At the end of the con- 
tract term when the bal- 













details and will 
make it 
easy for 
you. As 
easy as 
GMAC. 
We're proud 
to be an Equal Credit 
Opportunity Company. 





mileage. Mileage 
allowance: 15,000 
miles per year. Ex- 
cess ise charge: 7 
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have no further 
obligation for the 


And—as with GMAC 


Buyer's Choice is not available in Ilinois, Nebraska, North Carolina, Pennsyteania and Washington, DA 


loon payment is due, it balloon payment. 


People from General Motors 
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Lucky Store in San Mateo, Calif. 

Even before Lucky’s computer- 
ized check-out system has finished scan- 
ning the bar codes on his coffee, beer and 
bread, Miller has run his bank card 
through the system’s magnetic strip read- 
er, punched in his personal identification 
number and poised his finger above a but- 
ton marked AMOUNT OK. 

Wanda Jaworski cannot imagine life 
without the IBM PC in her Hartford of- 
fice. The Travelers Corp. underwriter now 
gets done in one day what used to take half 
a week, thanks toa new office information 
system that lets her gather research, ana- 
lyze figures, exchange mail and edit drafts 
without leaving her keyboard. 

William Capobianco’s one-man fi- 
nancial consulting firm in Eastchester, 
N.Y., would not exist without services 
such as CompuServe, Dow Jones and the 
Source. By plugging into these far-flung 
communication systems, Capobianco can 
advertise his company across the U.S., 
chat with clients, make travel plans and 
keep up with current affairs. Says he: “I 
couldn't survive without the networks.” 

Capobianco is not talking about ABC, 
CBS and NBC. The networks changing his 
life—and the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans—are the ones connecting the na- 
tion’s 30 million computers in a vast maze 
of interlocking grids. America’s infatua- 
tion with the electronic computer, a ma- 
chine born and nurtured on these shores, 
is blossoming into a network love affair. 
Says Louise Herndon Wells, an analyst 
with the California research firm Data- 
quest: “We have more desktops wired to- 
gether with information devices than any 
other country in the world.” 

By next year the computer network 
that links Miller’s bank card to his gro- 
cery register will connect four California 
banks to 300 Lucky Stores. Wanda 
Jaworski’s computer system is one of 300 
LANs (local area networks) that already 
crisscross every large Travelers’ office. 
Capobianco’s networks branch from 
giant mainframe computers that tie hun- 
dreds of thousands of personal computer 
owners in an electronic community that 
stretches from coast to coast. 

A separate computer system links flo- 
rists in New York with Candy-Gram 
shops in Oregon. Another yokes travel 
agents to airlines and hotels around the 
world. Others bind together bank tellers, 
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on Miller gets a kick out of paying 
D for his groceries at the local 
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Networking the 





Computer grids link people and machines 


brokers, car rental chains, defense con- 
tractors, factory robots, police depart- 
ments, university labs, intelligence agen- 
cies and the vast U.S. military machine. 
Says Robert Metcalfe, inventor of the 
networking system called Ethernet: “It’s 
like one big nervous system.” 

Brian Daly, public relations manager 
for Rockwell International, experiences 
that synergy nearly every working day. 
When a reporter calls with a question that 
he cannot immediately answer, Daly 
plugs into a network that reaches from the 
company’s Pittsburgh headquarters to its 
El Segundo, Calif, aerospace facility, 
linking 10,000 terminals, 7,000 personal 
computers, 60 high-performance mini- 
computers and one Cray X-MP super- 
computer. Tapping that electronic brain 
trust, he can quickly get answers on any- 
thing from the status of Rockwell’s satel- 
lites to the prospects for more B-1 bomb- 
ers. “The value of networking is that you 
can share data and information,” says 
James Sutter, Rockwell's general manag- 
er of information systems. “But the 
biggest advantage—increased productivi- 
ty—can’t be easily quantified.” 

Joseph Brophy, Travelers’ data pro- 
cessing chief, has found one measure: pa- 
per. “I hate forms,” he says. “I hate 
clutter. My goal is nothing short of elimi- 
nating all paper.” Like hundreds of U.S. 
corporations, Travelers has gone on an of- 
fice automation binge, spending $300 mil- 
lion in each of the past two years to bring 
its 30,000 employees and 10,000 indepen- 
dent agents under the umbrella of an IBM 
systems network. Today the company has 
35,000 terminals and PCs connected to 18 
mainframe computers. Every day 3.7 mil- 
lion messages pass through Travelers’ 2 
million feet of coaxial and fiber optic ca- 
ble. Net yearly savings: 32 railroad box- 
cars of paper. 

Thanks to the networks, some 240,000 
Americans are now computing, rather 
than commuting, to work. Hewlett-Pack- 
ard and Continental Illinois allow select- 
ed employees to do their work at home. 
Hedi Hesse, a computer programmer for 
Pacific Bell, visits her office just once a 
week. The rest of the time she spends at 
the computer terminal set up near her 
cat’s bowl of Friskies and the ironing 
board in the kitchen of her Alameda, 
Calif., home. “A desk is a desk,” says Hes- 
se. “As long as I have a phone and a mo- 
dem, I can do this anywhere.” 

Money networks now hand out $20 
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bills to anyone with a thin plastic card 
and access to one of the country’s 45,000 
cash machines. In larger cities, banks are 
pooling their ATM (automated teller ma- 
chine) networks to create such regional 
systems as NYCE, Money Exchange and 
Avail, or national networks like Cirrus 
and Plus. Today a traveler can draw 
ready cash from a Miami ATM while auto- 
matically reducing the balance of his 
checking account in his Boston bank. 


parallel set of networks controls 
A the nation’s 800 million credit 











cards. In a typical month, Visa 

cardholders will initiate 50 million 
credit checks to 18,014 member banks 
through a high-speed authorization system 
that can okay payment in as little as 1.0 
seconds (down from 1.3 seconds last year). 
“As a consumer,” says Visa Vice President 
Roger Peirce proudly, “who would want to 
wait two minutes in a check-out line?” 

The biggest network is the oldest: a 
national telephone grid, run almost en- 
tirely by computers, that connects 100 
million homes and businesses through | 
billion circuit miles of wire, cable, micro- 
waves and satellites. Even after the break- 
up of AT&T, the US. telephone system 
remains one of the technological marvels 
of the modern world, handling 1.97 billion 
telephone calls a day and also carrying 
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the bulk of the country’s data traffic. Dur- 
ing its worst hour—the chaotic period fol- 
lowing the 1984 court-ordered deregula- 
tion—the system still outperformed the 
best foreign telephone exchanges. 

The payoff of networking is the same 
everywhere: more efficiency, productivity 
and control. The New York Stock Ex- 
change credits the computerized stock 
trading network, which sends orders di- 
rectly from member firms to the floor of 
the exchange, with an extraordinary 
400% increase in productivity over the 
past 18 months. The 3,500 field auditors 
of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., outfit- 
ted with their own modems and Macin- 
| toshes, no longer lug around carloads of 
documents, reports and case histories. “It 
frees you from ordinary space and time 
constraints,” says Michael Macdonald, a 
partner with the firm. “You can be in 
more than one place at the same time.” 

Networking has become big business 
in the Federal Government too. In the 
past, each government agency, from the 
Census Bureau to the IRS, maintained its 
| own computer listings. Now, more and 
more, these computers are sharing rec- 
| ords. To nab draft dodgers, the Selective 
Service has fed its machines a restaurant 
chain’s 10-year-old computer list of boys 
eligible for free birthday sundaes. To ferret 
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| out welfare cheats, social service agencies 
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compare their rolls with lists of federal em- 
ployees. And the Reagan Administration 
is prodding state governments to begin 
linking the computers that hold state un- 
employment insurance records, social se- 
curity wage data and certain IRS returns. 

These matching programs send a Big 
Brotherly chill down more than a few 
spines. To keep the Government out of 
the electronic dossier and blacklist busi- 
ness, the Privacy Act of 1974 prohibited 
federal agencies from exchanging data 
about private citizens without their con- 
sent, Yet the Administration, despite the 
protests of the A.C.L.U. and other watch- 
dog groups, is planning to expand further 
its computer matching efforts to include 
families applying for college loans, veter- 
ans using VA hospitals and rural families 
asking the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for low-interest housing loans. 

There are other clouds hanging over 
the networks. Since a thousand computer 
messages can be as easily sent as one, 
electronic junk mail tends to proliferate, 
forcing users to scroll through useless ver- 
biage to find the information they need. 
Some systems are impossibly hard to use, 
others are plagued by malicious hackers. 
Rockwell’s Sutter reports that even de- 
fense contractors’ employees can become 
so engrossed with on-line browsing that 
they neglect their legitimate work, squan- 








dering whatever productivity gains the 
technology might have brought. 

Moreover, the competitive fervor that 
| has made the U.S. computer industry the 
envy of the world has now become an im- 
pediment to the networking of the nation. 
Rather than agreeing on standards that 
would enable one computer network to 
share data with another, American firms 
are promoting their own proprietary com- 
munications systems, creating what has be- 
come a veritable skyscraper of Babel. The 
potential bugs involved in tying together 
incompatible systems, says Matthew Bal- 
kovic, director of AT&T Information Sys- 
tem’s Computer Networking Laboratory, 
are “enough to populate a swamp.” 





evertheless, the wiring of America 
proceeds apace. Some local phone 
companies are testing systems that 
will divide standard voice tele- 
phone lines into three digital channels, al- 
lowing telephone customers to plug termi- | 
nals directly into their wall sockets, 
without benefit of modem, and to program 
their phones like computers. Networking 
firms, such as 3Com, Sytek, Ungermann- 
Bass and Network Systems Corp., are 
stringing up mile after mile of high-speed 
coaxial and optical fiber cables and offer- 
ing communications rates in excess of 275 
million bits of information a second. 

What will tomorrow bring? Despite 
the overblown expectations of home com- 
puter makers, who predicted that Ameri- 
cans would by this time be ordering their 
groceries and setting their thermostats by 
computer, futurists are now envisioning a 
brave new world of one-stop networking, 
Commuters will set burglar alarms, start 
air conditioners and program their VCRs— 
all through the digital keypads of their mo- 
bile phones. When appliances break down, 
homeowners will plug them into diagnosis 
outlets, dial the manufacturers and be told 
in a flash precisely what has gone wrong. 
Television sets will interrupt broadcasts to 
announce that clothes dryers have com- 
pleted their cycles. Viewers, with the press 
of a key, will tell those dryers to run the 
clothes through one more time. 

This vision, too, may be a little far- 
fetched. Still, says Patrick Gordon, a com- 
munications expert at the Yankee Group, | 
the Boston-based high-tech research firm, 
“the integrated services digital network is 
nota blue sky, Buck Rogers fantasy. It’s al- 
ready on its way.” By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/Hartford and 

Charles Pelton/San Francisco | 
= 





3,000 miles 
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a 
It is possible to cross the country from Boston to Los Angeles 
J without encountering a traffic light 
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This Land Is 
Our Land 
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From craggy Atlantic 

shores to the Western vis- | 
tas, America’s natural | 
beauty is a precious heri- 

tage, preserved by a model 

system of national parks 
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he native gray fox stalks its 
wild prey in the high canyons 
of the Channel Islands, oblivi- 
ous to the 3 million people just 
45 miles away in the cacophony 
of Los Angeles. (“The sense of isolation is 
dramatic,” says a U.S. park ranger.) The 
haunting call of the loon echoes across the 
lakes and forests of Minnesota's roadless 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area, yielding at 
night to the silent brilliance of the north- 
ern lights in the midnight sky. (“It’s for 
people who can't live without wild 
things,” notes Minneapolis Lawyer 
Charles Dayton.) Transplanted Arabian 
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oryxes and African hartebeests breed 
their way out of near extinction amid the 
pines and magnolias of St. Catherines, 
one of the barrier islands off Georgia 
(“The last ax to touch this place 
was 300 years ago,” observes Archeologist 
David Thomas.) 

Others may love their land as much as 
Americans do. But the U.S. impulse to 
preserve the nation’s natural heritage has 
become a model throughout the world. It 
is a legacy from the country’s earliest 
days: in their great push westward. the 
pioneers marveled at the abundant land’s 
wonders even while cursing its hardships 
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CANYONLANDS ACADIA ON THE 


IN UTAH COAST OF MAINE 
Centuries of brisk Ocean meets moun- 
winds and pounding tain on a forested 
water have carved island, where the 
astonishing forma- traffic is seldom 
tions out of the heavy. 

West's vast deserts. 


Having conquered a continent, Ameri- 
cans acquired a protective kinship to it 
and applied democratic pressures to insist 
that the Government become Its custodi- 
an. By contrast, large land preserves in 
Europe began as hunting grounds for roy- 
alty, who only gradually opened their 
acreage to public use 
As early as 1872, the unmatchable 
Yellowstone National Park was .staked 
out for posterity. Today 80 million acres 
in the US. are set aside in the national 
parks, 88 million in wilderness areas and 
| 59 million in wildlife refuges, constituting 
| the largest such system in the world 
41 
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ANTELOPE CAN- 
YON, ARIZONA 


Aless visited jewel 
| near Glen Canyon 
| National Recreation 
Area, which offers 
the boating and 
fishing oasis of 
Utah's Lake Powell. 


DEATH VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA 


Rolling for miles in 
waves of sand, 
Mesquite Flat 
Dunes invite visi- 
tors to broaden 
their perspective. 


SHENANDOAH 
IN VIRGINIA 


A waterfall breaks 
the greenery of 
White Oak Canyon 
in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, where 
nature's lushness is 
well displayed. 
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Ranging from Everglades swampland in 
Florida to extinct volcanoes in Hawaii 
and arctic mountain ranges in Alaska, the 
gems in this national treasure are amaz- 
ingly varied. The protection extends to 
the sand-clinging cacti of the Sonora De- 
sert, the deep canyons of the Sierra Neva- 
da and the hardwoods of Appalachia 
Carefully tended too are such species as 
the bald eagle, the moose, the grizzly and 
even the fringe-toed lizard 

The idea of preserving land for its 
own sake, even if seldom seen by humans, 
was best expressed in the Wilderness Act 
of 1964. Passed after some eight years 
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of contentious hearings on which sites 
should be set aside, the law proclaimed a 
value in saving areas “where the earth 
and its community of life are untram- 
meled by man.” But the fight to retain 
these pristine areas is never ending, as the 
modern impulse to raze, develop and pol- 
lute runs strong 

The Federal Government set the early 
standards for conservation, but the Ameri- 
can yen for staying close to nature is vivid- 
ly evident at local levels as well, producing 
a vast network of state preserves. William 
Penn Mott, director of the National Park 
Service, applauds the states for having 


“the genius” to create a system that com- 
plements “the long-standing love affair of 
the American people with the national 
parks.”’ Nor has the acquisition of park- 
land ended. Along the Oklahoma-Kansas 
border, some 50,000 acres of prairie, where 
bluestem grass can grow seven feet high in 
a billowing vista, have been proposed fora 
national preserve 

Although the term environmentalism 
has taken on some political baggage in re- 
cent years, Jay Hair, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Wildlife Federation, 
asserts, “We are a nation of environmen- 
talists. It is something we believe in deep- 
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ly as a people.” The Wilderness Society, a 
group that is ever watchful of the continu- 
ing assaults on the natural legacy, none- 
theless sees the U'S. in the forefront of de- 
veloping legislation on clean air, clean 
water and pesticide control. While critics 
contend that enforcement is slipping, Mil- 
ton Russell, assistant administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
boasts, “We lead the world in environ- 
mental science and in the stringency of 
enforcement standards. The quality of our 
environment is probably second to none 
in the industrialized world.” 

The U.S. has been a pioneer in insist- 
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ing on auto-emission standards and in 
taking much of the lead out of gasoline 
Asa result, large cities such as New York 


| and Los Angeles have far less air pollu- 


tion than I5 years ago. Restrictions 
against the dumping of untreated sewage, 
garbage and toxic chemicals into lakes, 
rivers and the oceans have helped stem a 
serious decline in the quality of surface 
water. Where Lake Erie was virtually a 
dead body ten years ago, il now is an ac- 
tive fishing resource once again 

To be sure, many problems remain as 
the nation grapples with such costly and 
complex environmental destroyers as 


YELLOWSTONE, 








REDWOOD IN 


WYOMING CALIFORNIA 
Amoose glides with Under trees up to 
surprising grace 20 centuries old, 
through a lake in rhododendrons 

the park that in brighten the forest 
1872 became the floor, and ferns pro- 
nation’s first vide a fitting fringe. 


preserve. | 


——_————_+ 


acid rain and the long-forgotten toxins 
that are buried and leaking in dump sites 
in every state, poisoning wells and aqui- 
fers. Developers, miners and timber cut- 
ters still struggle, as always, against the 
conservationist restraints 

And this summer in particular, the na- 
tional parks may acquire all the frenzy of 
crowded cities as Americans, lured by low 
gas prices and fearful of terrorism abroad, 
decide to vacation at home. Inevitably, 
tourists will turn in greatest numbers to the 
best-known redoubts: Yellowstone, Yo- 
semite, the Grand Canyon. Those who try 
to explore the natural wonders from the 
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comfort of their vans and cars may wind 
up in traffic that moves slowly, ifatall. An- 
ticipating the crunch, park officials are ad- 
vising tourists to seek out some less visited 
attractions in the vast system. They cite 
the rugged beauty of Bighorn Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area, which is near 
Yellowstone but uncrowded; Acadia in 
Maine, where the rocky coastland con- 
tains sheltered beach coves: South Dako- 
ta’s Wind Cave, close to Mount Rushmore 
but alive with sheep. bison and undulating 
grasslands. Many more such sites are both 
accessible and unhurried 

Above all, the protectors of the heri- 
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lage urge visitors Lo get out of their autos 
and use their feet. Perhaps Edward Ab- 
bey, a former park ranger and author of 
the 1968 nature classic Desert Solitaire, 
put it best when he pleaded in that book, 
“You, sir, squinting at the map with your 
radiator boiling over and your fuel pump 
vapor-locked, crawl out of that shiny 
hunk of GM junk and take a walk 
madam, I entreat you, get out of those mo- 
torized wheelchairs, get off your foam 
rubber backsides. stand up straight like 
men! like women! like human beings! and 
walk—walk—WALK—upon our sweet 
and blessed land!” 


GLACIER PARK 
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CHANNEL ISLANDS 


MONTANA CALIFORNIA | 
Bear grass lends its Elephant seals bask 
floral touch to soft- on one of five iso- 

en the jagged lines lated islands that 

of the Rockies in form a pristine, lit- 

a preserve that tle visited national 
stretches to the park. 


Canadian border. 


Why? Contends Abbey: “The love of 
wilderness is more than a hunger for what 
is always beyond reach; it is also an expres- 
sion of loyalty to the earth, the earth which 
bore us and sustains us, the only home we 
shall ever know, the only paradise we ever 
need—if only we had the eyes to see.” 
Thanks to the foresight of America’s long 
line of conservationists, much of the U.S. | 
wilderness remains intact, ready to lift 
the spirits of all who are willing to shed 
their workaday blinders and take a keen, 
refreshing look — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington, with | 
other bureaus 
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Telling a Town About Itself 











Virginia’s Free Lance-Star exemplifies grass-roots journalism 


N ever let it be said that the editorial 
staff of the Free Lance-Star (all 36 of 
them) eases into the day. By 7:30 a.m., 
Charles Rowe, the co-publisher of the 
Fredericksburg, Va.. newspaper, is at his 
desk, perusing stories ready for that day's 
edition. Josiah Rowe, who shares the pub- 
lishing chores with his brother, is reading 
his mail. Managing Editor Bob Baker is 
preparing for the 8:00 a.m. story confer- 
ence, while Obituary Writer Eileen Mead 
is already fielding calls from those with 
sad news. And, oh, yes, one of the younger 
reporters, maybe Daryl Lease, perhaps 
Maria Carrillo, has run across the street to 
Scoity’s Bakery for coffee and doughnuts 


When Charles Rowe, now 61, and Jo- 
siah, 58, inherited the paper from their fa- 
ther in 1949, only 55.000 people lived in 
Fredericksburg and four neighboring 
counties. The Star had six editorial em- 
ployees, type was set by hand, and circu- 
lation fell shy of 6,500. Today the popula- 
tion is 134,800 and Spotsylvania is one of 
the fastest-growing counties in Virginia 
Meanwhile, the Star has entered the high- 
tech age, with 23 computer terminals in 
the cramped newsroom and an offset 
printing press next door 

The Star's audience has also grown 
more diverse, ranging from federal em- 
ployees who commute the 50 miles to 











PROPRIETORS JOSIAH AND CHARLES ROWI 








Independent, enterprising and blessedly free of boosterism. 


Just another morning at the Free 
Lance-Star, which has been serving 
Fredericksburg and its surrounding coun- 
ties for more than 100 years. One of 
America’s nearly 1,700 daily newspapers, 
the Star (circ. 34,464) is not exactly the 
nation’s best known. Yet within the scope 
of its own ambitions, the Star embodies 
what is sturdy and special about Ameri- 
can journalism. Owned by the Rowe fam- 
ily, the paper is adamantly independent of 
any power outside the newsroom. Though 
the paper carries foreign and national 
news, its true value lies in its coverage of 
the local scene, from city council sessions 
to school basketball games. Blessedly free 
of boosterism, the Star often casts a criti- 
cal eye over its own backyard. It is small 
newspapers like the Star—independent in 
tone, enterprising in coverage and devot- 
ed to exploring local issues thoroughly 
that exemplify the grass-roots strength of 
American journalism 
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Washington to the watermen who fish the 
Chesapeake Bay. What those residents 
have in common is a need to know what is 
going on in their immediate world, and 
from Monday through Saturday (there is 
no Sunday edition) the Srar meets that 
need as completely as any paper can. The 
front page features at least two local sto- 
ries a day, while one of the paper's four 
sections is devoted entirely to area news 
(the other three: general news, sports, and 
life-style) 

Like any other local paper, the Srar 
chronicles the quotidian, printing births 
and deaths, the names of patients dis- 
charged from the hospital, the details of 
arrests and fires. But the Svar also search- 
es for the significance behind the news, 
interpreting a freshly passed state law or 
the impact of a zoning-board decision 
The paper began a series in January 
called “County at the Crossroads,” which 
explores the bright and dark sides of Spot- 
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sylvania’s growth; one story described 
how a draft budget submitted to the board 
of supervisors could more than double 
real estate taxes. The Star has also dis- 
closed inefficiencies in the nearby Staf- 
ford County treasurer's office and detailed 
the deceptive sales techniques a developer 
used to sell vacation lots. 

In February the Svar published its 
most ambitious project ever: a 64-page 
special section on the Rappahannock 
River, the region’s main waterway. The 
report combined featurish stories with an 
account of the river's problems, including 
pollution and soil erosion. Despite its 
small size, the Star has a full-time politi- 
cal reporter: John Goolrick, a 28-year vet- 
eran of the paper who covers the state leg- 
islature in Richmond and is considered 
one of Virginia’s savviest political ana- 
lysts. The Srar “is not an overgrown 
weekly that only reports chicken din- 
ners,” says Charles Rowe. “We try to tell 
people what is going on, whether it is 
around the corner or around the world.” 


he Star's editorials sometimes ruffle 

its largely conservative audience; the 
paper, for example. opposes US. aid to 
the Nicaraguan contras and endorsed 
Walter Mondale in 1984. Last year, when 
the Srar did not endorse John Chichester, 
a Fredericksburg resident who was the 
Republican candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, dozens of readers complained 
Nonetheless, the paper's independence 
wins respect even from those who may 
have reason to feel otherwise. Says Chich- 
ester, who lost his election: “The paper is 
extremely thorough and unbiased.” 

The Star has its limitations. The pa- 
per lacks a homegrown columnist with a 
distinctive voice, and its life-style section 
is tepid. The prose rarely dazzles, though 
Editorialist Edward Jones and Sports 
Editor Lee Woolf are lively writers. (“If 
you're looking for Ronald Reagan’s poli- 
cy of ‘constructive engagement’ with 
South Africa, check the floor of the Oval 
Office.” wrote Jones last month. “It’s ly- | 
ing there, ripped to shreds.”) 

Though the Rowes have received of- 
fers for the Star, they have no interest in 
selling. Someday they may have no 
choice: as much as the brothers would like 
to keep the paper in the family, none of 
their nine children have expressed a firm 
desire to take the helm. Until that day 
comes, Charles will keep sending his edi- 
tors notes on yellow paper, suggesting sto- 
ries or chiding them for spelling errors 
Josiah will still roam the building. watch- 
ing the presses roll and handing out pay- 
checks every Tuesday. And the Star's re- 
porters will keep coming in early, ready to 
tell the story of Fredericksburg and envi- 
rons to its inhabitants. “At one time, ev- 
ery town had its own paper,” says Larry 
Evans, 40, who has been at the Star for 15 
years. “Working here makes you feel part 
ofan American tradition.” —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Naushad S. Mehta/Fredericksburg 
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AMERICAN BEST 


Deep Pockets for Doing Good : 


Charitable contributions are more generous than ever 


t the turn of the century, when robber 

barons were amassing embarrassing- 
ly large fortunes, charity sometimes 
served as a form of atonement, a guilt tax 
for living so well. Nowadays, says David 
Rockefeller, who as chairman of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund has overseen 
the donation of $342 million of his fam- 
ily’s immense wealth to worthy causes, 
philanthropy can be, well, “a lot of fun.” 

It certainly seemed to be for the near- 
ly 5% million Americans who lined up 
singing and laughing across America on 
Memorial Day weekend to raise money 
for the hungry and homeless. Hands 
Across America was but the latest in a se- 
ries of pop-charity extravaganzas— Farm 
Aid, Comic Relief and Live Aid—that 
have raised somewhere around $81 mil- 
lion over the past year for farmers, the 
homeless in the U.S. and the starving in 
Africa. America’s fascination with celeb- 
rities, so often demeaned as shallow and 
voyeuristic, has been turned into a vehicle 
to aid the least celebrated. Says Rockefel- 
ler: “If Tina Turner and Mick Jagger can 
have fun while raising money, why can’t 
the rest of us?” 

Americans are digging deeper into 
their pockets than ever before. Last year 
charitable contributions in the U.S. 
reached a record high of some $80 bil- 
lion, an 8.9% increase over 1984. As 
the Reagan Administration has cut 
back on social services, the citizenry has 
responded to President Reagan’s call fora 
new voluntarism. Private charity, of 
course, will never be a substitute for the 
public welfare state. Still, last year, for the 
first time in 16 years, the average Ameri- 
can donated more than 2% of his income 
to charity. Although precise comparative 
statistics are hard to come by, “citizens in 
no other country come close,” asserts 
John J. Schwartz, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Fund-Raising Coun- 
sel, Inc. 

Giving in America is remarkably 
democratic. Nearly nine out of ten Amer- 
icans report making some contribution to 
charity. Those earning over $50,000 a 
year say they give away on average 2.9% 
of their income. But those who make the 
least (under $10,000) give slightly more— 
about 3% of their income. 

Churches remain the largest single re- 
cipient of giving: $37.7 billion a year is 
raised by religious organizations and 
agencies. Corporations, with their stock- 
holders to worry about, give far 
less (about $4 billion last year), 
but in the past decade some 1,600 
U.S. companies have pledged to 
give 2% to 10% of their pretax 
profits to charity. 

The young give comparative- 
ly little to charity: those ages 30 


Aww® 








to 34 report giving 1.7% of their income, 
according to a 1985 Yankelovich poll. 
That may be because they have not yet 
reached their full earning capacity and 
have less disposable income than their el- 
ders. Still, baby boomers seem 
less willing to give than their 

parents—“a downward trend 

that bears serious watching,” 
says Richard Lyman, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. “It would be a 
tragedy if it is an early sign that philan- 
thropy in this country is losing some of 
its force.” 

The pop-charity events like Live Aid 
could help get the young into the habit of 
giving. But organizers are already worry- 
ing about “compassion fatigue.” Pop char- 
ity may turn out to be one more passing 
fad. At the upper end of the economic 
scale, some wonder if charity is in danger 
of succumbing to chic. New York Finan- 
cier Felix Rohatyn, who along with his 
wife Elizabeth has launched a small cru- 
sade against events that concentrate more 
on social glamour than helping 
worthy causes, is concerned that 
the pet charities of the New 
York rich, the favored museums 
and cultural institutions and 

hospitals, will sop up 

money that could be bet- 

.) _ ter used to help less fash- 
ionable but equally needy ’ 
causes. “Why should a program “Ny 
for the homeless be allowed to 
disintegrate,” he asks, “if at the 
same time large institutions 
with professional fund-raising 
staffs can raise huge amounts?” 

American charity will nev- 
er be an orderly or evenhanded 
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process. Even so, millions still depend on 
private largesse, not just at home but 
abroad, Last year Americans sent more 
than $2 billion in private donations to the 
peoples of foreign countries. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation alone will spend up to 
$300 million over the next five years to 
promote economic development in Third 
World countries and focus on politically 
controversial goals like fostering contra- 
ception. “Because philanthropy is not 
concerned with election returns or stock- 
holders, we see ourselves deliberately 
moving into things that government and 
business are not picking up,” says Rocke- 
feller Foundation Vice President Ken- 
neth Prewitt. In America, charity is not 
just the fruit of compassion; it is a legacy 


of free choice. —By£van Thomas. Reported 
by Eileen Garred/New York 
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|AMERICAN BEST 


To See Ourselves as Others See Us 


From five continents, opinions about what Americans do best 











of opinions or shy about expressing them. To gauge present atti- 
tudes toward the U.S., TIME asked notables on five continents to 
discuss their opinions of the ways in which Americans excel. Their 


Since its earliest days, the U.S. has fascinated, puzzled and 
sometimes appalled insightful foreign observers. While they have 
not always known precisely what to make of the sprawling and 











rambunctious New World giant, onlookers have seldom been short 


Valentino 
Italian fashion designer 


The American people possess a spontaneous kindness and fresh- 
ness of spirit that is genuine. It is not a merely formal politeness. 
When I first went to America and promptly got sick, people sent 
cans of chicken soup to my hotel. If Americans think you've 
done something creative, they will respond with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. Your nationality doesn’t count. We in Europe tend to 
create idols and then destroy them, whereas Americans go on 
supporting you. I'm struck by the way American actors and ac- 
tresses continue working into their 80s and being showered with 
love and affection by their fans, even though they are no longer 
glamorous. Americans are the first to believe in you and the last 
to drop you. 








Carlos Fuentes 
A Mexican writer 


What the US. does best is to understand itself. What it does 
| worst is understand others. 





Nadine Gordimer 
South African writer 


America is something of an enigma to me. I visit the country 
frequently and I see most of the Americans who come to South 
Africa. At home and abroad, I find them to be a people of con- 
science, concerned for others, rigorous in their application of 
self-criticism and with a strong sense of responsibility toward 
the rest of the world. How is it possible then that Reagan is their 
President? How is it possible that the Libyan bombing took 
place, that the Nicaraguan interference continues? Who are the 
Americans who elected a man like that and who applaud such 
deeds? Who are the Americans who congratulate the South Af- 
rican government when racism is perpetuated? It seems to me I 
don't know America, or the Americans I know don’t win elec- 
tions. Yet it is still terribly important to me that despite the im- 

















replies: 





: / Yves Montand 


French actor and singer 


The best thing about the U.S. today is that Reagan has given back 
to America its self-confidence. When he said, “America is back,” 
he was right. I want peace, but we must remain firm. What is ex- 
traordinary is that the U.S. obliges the Soviet Union to apply dem- 
ocratic principles, and that U.S. foreign policy does not step back 
from challenges. In Haiti and the Philippines, democracy has 
been encouraged. That’s a huge step, even if it is imperfect. 


Corazon Aquino 
President of the Philippines 


What the US. does best is to afford equal opportunity. 
Anybody who is really talented can make it to the top. Social 
backgrounds do not matter, barriers are few. The American 
style gives almost everyone a chance to develop his full poten- 
tial. In many nations around the world, and to some extent in 
my own country as well, one does not succeed if he has only tal- 
ent and no connections. To me, such equal opportunity is a 
recognition of the innate dignity of man and his superiority 
over the circumstances that surround him. I hope the time will 
come when people elsewhere can be guaranteed the same liberty 
and opportunity. 


Helmut Kohl 


Chancellor of West Germany 


One thinks first of the Americans’ generosity. That trait distin- 
guishes them from almost every other society on earth. Few other 
nations have remained so eager to continue to admit and accept 
people from other lands within their midst. In recent years, the 
Americans have been pained and hurt in some of their experi- 
ences with the outside world and may have hardened somewhat. 
But still, after 200 or 300 years, they remain astonishingly young, 
occasionally naively so, but still sympathetically, truly young. Eu- 
ropean societies are much older, and their faces are often wrin- 


| kled. Yet together with America they make a nice combination. 











print of Reagan’s America, the one I know still exists. 
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Prince Sultan 
Bin Salman 


Royal Saudi air force captain and a 1985 crew 
member of the space shuttle Discovery 


America’s greatest asset is its people. What attracted my attention 
was that as individuals they were very proud of being American. 
They were extremely ambitious in the quest for excellence. 





Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber 


French technology expert and writer 





From my first days in the U.S., I have been a regular student 
and admirer of America. But today the U.S. faces a crisis in edu- 
cation, The level of primary and secondary education is well be- 
low the worldwide average. Young Americans entering college 
can hardly write a decent one-page text. They take little time 
and no pleasure in reading. They also ignore that there is a 
world of human beings outside the borders of the U.S., and they 
are confident that the U.S. remains No. | and unchallengeable 


Leonard Cohen 


Canadian writer and composer 





America is the place where raw ideals of faith, hope and charity 
are mobilized into real, effective human organization. It is some 
kind of wild and beautiful experiment 


Bob Hawke 


Prime Minister of Australia 





The outstanding achievement of the U.S. has been to build a na- 
tion from the most widely disparate human resources. This is 
summed up for me in such names as [Filmmaker] Steven Spiel- 
berg. [Soprano] Jessye Norman, [Chrysler Chairman] Lee Ia- 
cocca and [Computer Manufacturer] An Wang 


Giorgetto Giugiaro 


Italian automotive designer 





If you're going to make a million of something, do it in the U.S 
If you're going to make only one, do it here. 
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Kenneth Kaunda 


~ President of Zambia 


You have developed your science and technology in an admira- 
ble way, but Iam not sure that you use the wonderful achieve- 
ments in this particular field in the interest of man, as God 
wants us to do. This part of your culture could lead, if not cor- 
rected in good time, to the collapse not only of America but of 
the entire world civilization as we know it today. If this set of 
cultural values were to become the order of the day in our world, 
sooner rather than later we would have a third world war in 
which no one would survive. 


Akio Morita 
Sony Corp. chairman and co-founder 


What I like about Americans is their frankness, their openness. 
In America, I feel I can openly express whatever opinion I have, 
and it is welcomed, even if it conflicts with other opinions. In Ja- 
pan, even among friends we can’t have a difference of opinion 
disagreement destroys friendship. But in America, a difference 
of opinion can make friends, bring people closer together. That 
open-mindedness and frontier spirit is why I am so comfortable 
in the U.S 


Amos Oz 


Israeli writer 


America has promoted and spread all over the world the simple 
ideal of individual happiness. Various religions, civilizations and 
ideologies throughout history regarded happiness as a collective 
rather than an individual experience. Almost all of them are los- 
ing ground to that triumphant American vision of private hap- 
piness. Hundreds of millions of people, from Tokyo to Lenin- 
grad, from Cairo to Buenos Aires, dream of being happy in the 
American way. Sometimes they dream of being happily Ameri- 
can. But is the new global America, this international happi- 
ness-oriented village, a happy place? I'm afraid I can only pro- 
pose an un-American answer to this highly American question 
The popular American dream of living happily ever after, while 
dazzling the world, reminds me of the American landscape it- 
self: plentiful, elusive, and forlorn 


Janet Morgan 
Special adviser to director general of the BBC 


I think Americans are best at making ice cream 
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“500 or $1000 cash back 


You can solve today’s percentage rate maze with good 
old-fashioned cash back. It's yours on most new Chrysler, 
Plymouth and Dodge cars and trucks built in America® 
Family cars, performance cars, and luxury Cars. Full-size 
vans, wagons, and pickups. If you're a retail buyer, you'll get 
$500 or $1000 cash back from Chrysler, depending on the 
model you choose from dealer stock. The cash is yours to 
keep, or you can apply it to your down payment. 


*5499. Besi small car value 


from America, Japan, or Korea! 


1987 Dodge Omni America and Plymouth Horizon America 
will be introduced this month, at $5499. That's $710 less 
than this year's sticker price, even though we added $684 
worth of equipment. And it makes Omni and Horizon 
America $1900 less than Nissan Sentra, $2152 less than 
Chevy Nova.** 


5/50 Protection. 


It comes with every car and truck Chrysler builds. It covers 
the engine and power train, turbo, and outer body 
rust-through...all for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes first!* It's protection you don't get from Ford. 

Or GM. Or the imports. 
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America. 


on any 1986 Chrysler-built cars. 

Japan and Germany have boosted their car prices. So has 
GM. But Chrysler won't. Not on any '86 car built in America. 
When you compare base sticker prices, the Chrysler 
Advantage can lower your cost by thousands. For instance, 
Dodge Daytona Turbo Z is $2294 less than Mazda RX-7. 
Chrysler Fifth Avenue is $1599 less than Olds 98 Regency."* 


with value-added equipment packages. 
On most Chrysler-built cars and trucks, you can get the 
optional equipment people want most, and getit at 
sizeable discounts. These special equipment packages 
can save you up to $800, when compared to the sticker 
prices of the options if you bought them separately. 





*Except minivans, ‘86 Omni/Horizon, '87 Omni America and Horizon America. '$5499 


base sticker price. Based on sticker price comparison of comparably equipped small cars. 
Excludes title, taxes and destination charges. ° “Comparisons based on sticker pices 

of comparable standard models. Excludes title, taxes and destination charges. Standard 
equipment levels may vary. See limited warranty at dealer Excludes leases. Restric 
tions apply. 


Nobody does more for car buyers 
than Chrysler See your Dodge or 
Chrysier-Plymouth dealer now. 
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A Language That Has Ausgeflippt 


The word around the world is English, more or less 


he United States and Britain, George 

Bernard Shaw once remarked, are 
two nations separated by a common lan- 
guage. Today he might say much the 
same thing about the U.S. and the whole 
world. ICE CUBOS, says a sign in the Mexi- 
can resort of Acapulco. Lebanese audi- 
ences watching Rambo shout exhorta- 
tions in English, and a Japanese rock-’n’- 
roll hit begins, “Let’s dancin’ people/ 
Hoshi-kuzu nagarete feel so good . . .” 

It was the British empire, on which 
the sun never set, that originally spread 
English around the world, along with tea 
breaks, cuffed trousers and the stiff upper 
lip. But when the imperial sun finally did 
set after World War IT, the American lan- 
guage followed American power into the 
vacuum. Key reason: the language has a 
rare forcefulness and flexibility. Even the 
authoritative Oxford English Dictionary 
last month incorporated such American- 
isms as yuppie and zilch. Explained Edi- 
tor Robert Burchfield: “Our language is 
changing slowly, and America is leading 
the way now, not Britain.” 

Commerce is the driving force. The 
ads in Italy’s Corriere della Sera for just 
one day included the words personnel, ad- 
ministrator, quality audit, contract man- 
ager and know-how. Germans routinely 
refer to their employer as der Boss, who is 
expected to be a good Manager. “Ameri- 
can English is definitely the model, not 
English—this is what we see looking 
through French advertising,” says Miche- 
line Faure, organizing secretary of a Paris 
group called AGULF, which was formed to 
resist the linguistic invasion. Japanese 
ads, posters and shopping bags are full of 
a special kind of American English, often 
starting with an enthusiastic “Let's,” as in 
“Let's hiking” or “Let’s sex.” 

Hand in hand with commerce goes 
technology, and the tools of technology 
were mostly baptized in the U.S. The 
French still cling to ordinateur instead of 
computer, but in Italy even schoolchildren 
call it by its American name. Also floppy 
disks, lasers, compact disks, software. Ger- 
mans buy Tapes, not Magnetbiinder. In 
fact, they call the whole field HITEC. 

And the athletic life. A French maga- 
zine called Vital (pronounced Veet-al) is 
full of terms such as /e rafting and le trek- 
king. The Germans go in for das Joggen, 
while Italians turn to i/ body building. 

And show biz. Words such as net- 
work, rock, video, new wave, hit parade, 
album all turn up in Swedish or, for that 
matter, Arabic. Show biz helps introduce 
the language of romance: sexy, playboy 
and, eventually, baby sitter. In Japan, the 
English names for sexual organs are con- 
sidered more polite than the Japanese 
terms, and pink is now the Japanese word 
for all erotic entertainment. 
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This combination of money and tech- 
nology, show biz and sex appeal strikes 
many foreigners as the epitome of the 
American success story, and so they adopt 
English words that imply success itself: 
super, blue chip, boom, status symbol, 
summit. Some of that, clearly, is just snob- 
bery. Through U.S. television, says British 
Grammarian Randolph Quirk, a foreign- 
er can pick up an Americanized vocabu- 
lary “if you want to show you're with it 
and talking like Americans, the most 
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“Don’t Kiss Me” 


_ As English spreads around the world, 
suffer a sea change into 


Microphone: In Taiwan, translated as 
mai-ke-feng and written with three 
characters literally meaning “wheat 
subdues wind.” 

Kiss: In Nigeria, to collide—and not 
gently—with the rear of another auto- 
mobile, as warned of by a Lagos bump- 
er sticker that says DON’T KISS ME. 
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fashionable people on earth.” On the oth- 
er hand, some upper-class Egyptian 
youths think it is chic to use Anglo-Saxon 
four-letter words like—well, merde. 

Foreign languages do not simply ac- 
quire American terms, of course, but 
adapt and rework them in a sort of hy- 
bridization variously known as Franglais, 
Spanglish or Japlish. The Germans, who 
have traditionally enjoyed concocting ex- 
otic combinations like Satisfaktionsfuhig- 
keit (the state of being socially eligible to 
fight a duel), now add English to German 
as though creating a polyglot strudel. 
Powerstimmung, for example, means a 
great mood, which can make a German 
ganz high or even ausgeflippt. 

The Japanese, though, are the past 
masters at making such words pay their 
way. Sutoraiku, for example, is the kind 
of strike that a pitcher throws across the 
plate, while sutoraiki is the kind that 
workers go out on. It was inevitable that 
the Japanese would import “word proces- 
sor” and just as inevitable that they would 
shorten it to wa-pro. Then the younger 
generation seized it and made it stand for 
“worst proportions,” meaning an unat- 
tractive woman. 

In a number of countries, traditional- 
ists stoutly resist the American invasion, 
which they deplore as “cultural imperial- 
ism.”’ France’s AGULF has spent the past 
nine years suing organizations that violate 
France’s law against the commercial use 
of foreign terms. It has had small fines im- 
posed on about 40 defendants, including 
the Paris Opéra and TWA (for issuing 
English-language boarding cards). 














ost linguistic experts strongly oppose 
such artificial attempts to control 
language by decree. They argue that lan- 
guages must keep changing as new prob- 
lems arise and new information needs to 
be communicated. Besides, the portion of 
English words in any major language is 
not statistically large—generally less than 
5%, according to some estimates—and 
the process of adopting new words follows 
a sort of international balance of trade. 
Discothéque came into American usage 
from France, posh from England, brain- 
washing from China and so on. “I dislike 
any form of nationalism,” says Italian 
Novelist Alberto Moravia, “least of all a 
nationalistic attitude towards language.” 
To the extent that such a nationalism 
reflects social prejudices, the criticisms 
become self-contradictory. Lillian Chao, 
professor of English emeritus at National 
Taiwan University, fears that the spread 
of English is doing subtle damage. “China 
has always been a civilization of great po- 
liteness and courtesy,” she says. “But now 
our young people, through the English 
they're studying, are learning to be so off- 
handed. They say ‘Hi’ to everyone they 
greet, and everything is ‘O.K.’ Well, ex- 
actly. —By Otto Friedrich. Reported by Leo- 
nora Dodsworth/Rome and Georgina Oliver 
/Paris, with other bureaus 
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| ort But behind the successful— 
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Venture! 


An Exciting Game of 
Skill for Well-Heeled Investors 











“The business of America,’ Calvin Coolidge declared tersely 
in 1925, “is business.” If Silent Cal came back today—and there 
would surely be a warm welcome at the Reagan White House, 
where his memory is revered—the 30th President would proba- 
bly see no need to change that adage by a single syllable. Despite 
the hard times that have fallen on American farms, several old- 
line industries and now the oil 
patch, about 3 million new busi- 
nesses have sprung up in the U.S 
over the past five years. As a re- 
sult, some 105 million American 
jobs have been created, about 
three-quarters of the total for 
Western Europe, Canada and Ja- 
pan combined. For all its very 
real imperfections and woes, the 
fruitful and dynamic U.S. econo- 
my remains a source of inspira- 
tion for the rest of the world. 

Much of that inspiration re- 
sults from the spirit of innovation 
and risk taking that goes by the 
name of American entrepreneur- 


or unsuccessful—business vision- 








| ary with a new idea to bring to market, there is often an equally 
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daring man or woman with a checkbook. America’s celebrated 
capacity for ceaseless business fertility owes much to a special 
class of high-risk, high-reward investors known as venture capi- 
talists. In Old Testament fashion, they scatter bread upon the 
entrepreneurial waters, financing chancy new products in hopes 
of reaping long-term rewards. Says Robert Pirie, president of 
Manhattan-based Rothschild Inc., a firm that has $250 million 
in venture capital to invest: “The competitive uniqueness of our 
country is summed up in our venture capitalism.” 

Nowhere else in the world is the game of bankrolling and 
nurturing small, rapidly developing companies pursued as fever- 
ishly or as successfully as it is in the U.S. Venture capitalism is 
known worldwide as a singular US. asset that demonstrates, in 
the words of Taiwan Lawyer and Investment Specialist Paul S.P. 
Hsu, “America’s special talent for utilizing resources, both hu- 
man and money.” 

In littke more than four decades, venture capitalism has 
evolved into a proliferating group of freewheeling individuals 
and institutions that have handed out an estimated $19.6 billion. 
Venture capitalists have played a critical role in weeding and se- 
lecting among the tens of thousands of U.S. entrepreneurs who 
struggle for success, especially in such high-tech fields as ad- 
vanced computerization, genetic engineering and ultramodern 
health care. For the venture capitalist, as well as the entrepre- 
neur, the big payday comes when the seedling company is ready 
to offer shares to the public. Such a coup usually allows the origi- 
nal investors to recover their money at least ten or 15 times over. 
In 1976, for example, the San Francisco venture capital firm of 
Kleiner Perkins Caufield & Byers gambled $200,000 on an in- 
fant biotechnology firm known as Genentech. When Genentech 
went public in 1981, its initial $35 million stock offering opened 
on Wall Street at $35 a share and rocketed upward within min- 
ules to $88. Kleiner Perkin’s investment was suddenly returned 
800-fold. 

But for every company that becomes a money gusher, per- 
haps four others will merely break even, lose money or go broke. 
Among the major clunkers have been Osborne Computer, which 
went belly-up in 1983 after losing $18 million (under new man- 
agement, the company is now back in business), and Pizza Time 
Theatre, which filed for Chapter 11 bankruptcy protection in 
1984 with debts of more than $100 million. John Canning, presi- 
dent of First Chicago Venture Capital, a bank holding-company 
venture firm, says that in his business, “you're starting right 
there at the bottom, where the risk is highest.” Nonetheless, 
across the industry as a whole, the winners generally more than 
make up forthe losers. Says Morton Collins, a general partner in 
Princeton) N.J.—based DSV Partners and one of the venture cap- 
ital midwives of Tandem Computers: “On average, venture capi- 
tal outstrips all other investments, with 25% compounded annu- 
al returns.” 

While the failures usually pass quickly out of mind, the suc- 

s have become part of a growing folklore. Many venture 
capital start-ups are now household names: Apple, Nike, Hiia- 
gen-Dazs and People 
Express, to name a few. 
Much less celebrated are 
the men and women 
who helped nurse those 
achievements to fruition. 
Apple Computer got its 
seed funds from Arthur 
Rock, 59, the secretive, 
Midas-fingered venture 
capitalist who also spon- 
sored Fairchild Semi- 
conductor, the Cali- 
fornia conglomerate Te- 
ledyne, and Diasonics, 
a medical-instruments 
manufacturer. People 
Express Chairman Don- 
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ald Burr received part of his 
early financing from San 
Francisco Venture Capitalist 
William Hambrecht, who 
has also nurtured Silicon Val- 
ley firms like Convergent 
Technologies, maker of com- 
puters, software and graphics 
equipment. 

Backing new technol- 
| ogies was once, like yacht- 
| ing, a rich man’s preserve 
America’s protean inventor- 
industrialist, Thomas Edison, 
for example, got his initial 
start-up money from Finan- 
cier J.P. Morgan—but only 
after considerable pestering. 


ly believer in systematic investment in science-based projects 
that showed potential for impressive growth and profit. One of 
his venture capital successes was Itek Corp., the electronics en- 
terprise launched in 1957. Another plutocratic venture pioneer 
was New Yorker John Hay Whitney. One of his triumphs: Min- 
ute Maid canned orange juice. 

It was in the late 1970s and early ‘80s that venture capitalism 
exploded and began to attract large numbers of full-time profes- 
sionals. The catalyst was a sharp reduction in the taxes that ven- 
ture capitalists paid on the profits from their investments. Dur- 
ing the Carter Administration, the maximum tax rate on capital 
gains fell from 49% to 28%, and the Reagan tax cut brought it 
| down to the current 20%. 

Now, some 500 major venture capital firms, usually orga- 
nized as limited partnerships, disburse their billions to a multi- 
tude of enterprises. Most of the money involved is no longer the 
venture capitalist’s own. Much of it comes from other wealthy 
individuals, pension funds and financial institutions. The ven- 
ture capitalists then charge management fees—typically 2% to 
3% as general partners—and a healthy (20%) share of any prof- 








arms to join in the competition. Moreover, big corporations such 
as Ford Motor, Monsanto, Xerox and AT&T are now going in 
with venture capitalists to finance start-ups. Says Stanley Pratt, 
publisher of the monthly magazine Venture Capital Journal: 
“The industry is swimming in capital.” 

The individual venture capitalist, who scouts out entrepre- 
neurs On his own, is increasingly a rarity. “Loners seldom make 
it today,” says Pratt. “The industry is too diverse. Teams make 
it.” Maybe so, but even among the team players. a new genera- 
tion of potential venture stars can be spotted (see box). 

Hefly returns are causing the gospel of venture capital to 
spread into the far reaches of American business culture. In the 
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Laurance S. Rockefeller, one of John D.’s grandsons, was an ear- | 





* * * | 
its. Many banks have now formed their own venture capital 











past few years venture capi- 
tal clubs have sprung up in 38 
US. states. The  brain- 
children of smaller investors 
who wish to play the venture 
game, the groups typically 
host Kiwanis-style lunch 
meetings for entrepreneurs, 
other interested businessmen 
and investors with $10,000 
and up to spend. People with 
business ideas each get five 
minutes or so to make a pitch 
for backing. More elaborate 
venture Capital fairs are now 
held in at least 40 states to 
bring money and ideas to- | 
gether. At least two dozen | 
state governments, including 
those of Indiana, Connecticut and Colorado, have jumped on the 
venture capital bandwagon with funds worth an estimated $1 
billion. The University of Utah has backed more than 25 bio- 
medical engineering companies, including Symbion, the firm 
that manufactures the Jarvik-7 mechanical heart 











The bulk of American venture capitalism, though, is cen- 
tered where the technological action is located: in California's 
Silicon Valley, along the highway loops that stretch around Bos- 
ton and Dallas and, lately, along the Eastern seaboard strip from 
Baltimore to Philadelphia and in the high-tech zone around 
Denver and Colorado Springs. Proximity to the entrepreneurs 
enables investors to spot promising ideas at an early stage. More- | 
over, venture capitalists tend to cluster so that they can trade tips 
and cut one another in on deals, Says Reid Dennis, a founder and | 
senior partner of Institutional Venture Partners of Menlo Park, 
Calif: “Historically, the most promising deals have been re- 
ferred to us by someone we know.” 

No other country has developed such an extensive but tight- 
ly strung grid of inventors and investors. In West Germany, for 
example, the conservative financial institutions that dominate 
capital and stock markets would rather lend money at interest 
than take a chance on an equity investment. Says Robert Green- 
hill, managing director of the Morgan Stanley investment house 
“If you're a small company in West Germany, by the second 
round of financing, you belong to the banks.” In France. the 
state-dominated business culture also seems to be immune to 
venture capitalism's lures. In Japan, banks have built the coun- 
try’s famed export machine by channeling investment to already 
existing industrial giants, rather than by encouraging entrepre- 
neurs. Elsewhere in the Far East, investors who gamble outra- 
geously on the price of real estate often refuse to lend money for 
business ideas that are not secured by collateral. 

Only in Britain, with the encouragement of Prime Minister 
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Start Showing aProfit 
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who has spent $65 million on 32 new companies for his firm, 
| Sevin-Rosen Inc.: “The foreigners are knocking the doors down 
to get in.” 


One reason why other countries may prefer to play the game 
at second hand is that the required skills are hard to come by. 

They start with the ability to say no Stanley Golder, a partner in 
| the Chicago firm of Golder, Thoma & Cressey, reports that his 
| company looked at 1,200 deals last year. Says he: “We threw out 
| half of them in an hour, and another 35% within four hours.” 


Eventually the firm settled on six ideas, into which it pumped 
$8.7 million. 

Good venture capitalists are much more than Passive inves- 
tors. They may start small, sinking no more than $10.000 into an 
entrepreneur's idea while he develops a business plan. But later 
on they may supply management expertise, marketing and oper- 











Margaret Thatcher's Conservative government, has US.-style 
venture capitalism gained a respectable hold. Last year the 70 
members of the British Venture Capital Association spent $412 
million on their projects. This year the figure is expected to rise 
to between $450 million and $525 million. Says John Hustler, a 
partner in the London office of the Peat, Marwick, Mitchell ac- 
counting firm: “The venture capital industry in the U.S. is much 
more mature, much bigger and much farther down the road. 
We're still on the learning curve.” 

Rather than play the venture capital game themselves, many 
foreigners prefer to toss their money into the US. pot. Venture 
Economics, publisher of Venture Capital Journal, estimates that 
nearly $3 billion of the $19.6 billion that has been spent on new 
USS. ventures came from abroad. Comments William Burgin of 


schedule is full of foreigners who want to invest in us.” Says New 
York City-based Benjamin Rosen, 52, a famed investor who 





“It’s an Addictive Life” 


Earnest, hard driving and 
highly motivated, the rising 
young stars of venture capital- 
ism aim for big personal and fi- 
nancial rewards. A look at four 
achievers: 


John Doerr. On a clear day, 
Doerr can look down from his 
3Sth-floor corner office in Em- 
barcadero Center on the sail- 
boats plying San Francisco 
Bay. Taking in the view may 
be the only truly restful thing 
that Doerr, 34, normally ever 
does. He has been a relentless 
overachiever since he joined 


the blue-chip San Francisco ture profits 


Boston's Bessemer Venture Partners: “My monthly appointment | 














venture capital firm of Kleiner 
Perkins Caufield & Byers in 
1980. Three years later Doerr 
became one of five general 
partners (there are seven to- 
day). Among the companies 
that he has spotted for invest- 
ment are Cypress Semiconduc- 
tor, Sun Microsystems and 
Businessland, all Silicon Valley 
firms involved in various as- 
pects of the computer field. 
Doerr’s choices have earned an 
estimated $260 million in ven- 
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Doerr insists, “money is not a 
goal. I enjoy building things 
with other people.” 

Doerr has shown talent at 
that ever since his days at Rice 
University in Houston, where 
he earned a master’s degree in 
electrical engineering. He 
Started a computer-software 
company during his sopho- 
more year. While picking up 
an M.B.A. at Harvard, Doerr 
worked 20 hours a week at In- 
tel, the semiconductor firm. 
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Nonetheless, 


When he has time, Doerr re- 
laxes with his wife Ann in their 
fashionable Pacific Heights 
home, and he declares himself 
“more interested in making 
new technology — successful 
than in the technology itself.” 


Jennifer Lobo. By all rights, 
Lobo should be a microbiolo- 
gist. “I fell in love with the field 
in high school,” she says, after 
reading The Double Helix by 
Nobel Laureate James Watson. 
Lobo majored in microbiology 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and took advanced 
courses in bacteriology and im- 
munology. Says she: “I was 
really quite a good laboratory 
scientist.". The experience 
stands her in good stead as she 
crisscrosses the continent, 
working 14-to-18-hour days. 
Lobo, 31, keeps tabs on a hand- 
ful of health-care firms for Do- 
main Associates, the Princeton, 
N.J., venture capital firm that 
she helped found in 1985. 

Lobo was working at a bio- 
medical laboratory in her na- 
tive Maryland when she decid- 
ed in 1976 that she could make 
more money by using her sci- 
entific background in a busi- 





ness career. After earning an 
M.B.A. at the University of 
Chicago, she was recruited by 
Ohio’s Standard Oil to help 
found Vista Ventures, a ven- 
ture capital firm with head- 
quarters in New Canaan, 
Conn. She helped finance the 
Liposome Co., an enterprise 
specializing in the production 
of small membranes used to as- 
sist in administering medica- 
tions and one of the biotech- 
nology industry’s hottest 
success stories. One of Lobo’s 
current favored companies is 
Biomagnetic Technologies in 
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ations advice and financial 
contacts as the seedling com- 
pany grows. If the new firms 
run into trouble, venture cap- 
italists must really earn their 
salt. They may have to re- 
place managers, or even 
founding entrepreneurs, to 
get a company back on track. 
According to one survey, 
Start-up companies go 
through an average of 2.7 
| chief executives before they 
reach the public stock-offer- 
ing stage. Occasionally, ven- 
ture capitalists will take over 
day-to-day operations them- 
selves and get involved in an 
infinity of minute technical problems. Arthur Rock is famed for 
his 1983 role in helping managers of Diasonics reorganize the 
company when it was in a money-losing trough. 

Because of the need for such close attention, few venture cap- 
italists care to invest heavily in more than half a dozen compa- 
nies at a time. Nonetheless, Rosen points out, “a venture capital- 
ist is the closest you can be to the creative process without being 
a creator yourself. It’s very exhilarating.” 

Venture capitalism is also an industry with its fair share of 
headaches and questions about the future. Since industry spend- 
ing hit a peak in 1983, when venture capitalists scattered some 
$3.4 billion across the land, investors have grown more cautious. 
They gave out about $2.6 billion last year, a reduction largely due 
toa slump in the computer industry, but that amount was still far 
above the 1980 investment total of $1.1 billion. The retrench- 
ment has led some critics to charge that much of the industry’s 
recent energy has gone into “me too” investments, leading to a 
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situation where too much mon- 
ey is chasing too few good 
ideas. One sign of the dol- 
drums is the increasing pro- 
portion of venture capital 
funds—estimated at 71% last 
year—devoted to follow-up fi- 
nancing for companies that are 
already started, a signal that 
venture capitalists are becom- 
ing less venturesome. 

Many in the industry are 
also nervous at the progress of 
the US. Senate’s version of tax 
reform, which would raise the 
maximum rate on capital- 
gains taxes to 27%. If passed, 
that measure would “undermine our position and cut our 
throats,” argues Grant Heidrich, a partner in Menlo Park’s 
Mayfield Fund. “It will break the fragile environment we've 
struggled to create.” Other venture capitalists doubt that the pro- 
posed tax increase is large enough to cripple their industry. 

Despite the scattered expressions of pessimism, venture cap- 
italism’s best efforts may be yet to come. Venture capital is sup- 
porting projects aimed at producing anticancer drugs and syn- 
thetic insulin and speeding up the development of useful plant 
hybrids. The next generation of supermicrocomputers, which 
will put the number-crunching power of mainframes on the of- 
fice desktop, will owe at least part of its existence to venture 
funds. The fact is that U.S. venture capitalists are gambling on 
the ideas and skills of individuals who have the nerve to strike 
out on their own. For all the risks, an industry based on Ameri- 
can creativity and invention is still a good bet to produce healthy 
returns. —By George Russell. Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco 
and Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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San Diego, which has devel- 
oped diagnostic imaging 
equipment to read brain func- 
tions. Nonetheless, she pre- 
dicts that “it will probably be 
another three to five years be- 
fore I can say this or that com- 
pany was a big hit.” 


Bryan Cressey. When Cres- 
sey, 36, was growing up in Se- 
attle, he developed a deep ad- 
miration for professional risk 
takers. “I always heard about 
these successful entrepreneurs 
who went to Harvard Business 
School,” he says, “so I wanted 
to go too.” After graduating 
from Harvard in 1976 with 
both an M.B.A. and a law de- 
gree, he decided to become a 
venture capitalist, but “there 
were no jobs in the field and no 
prospects of getting any.” 
Then a professor introduced 
him to Stanley Golder, presi- 
dent of First Chicago’s venture 
capital arm. 

That encounter eventually 
led to the formation of Golder, 
Thoma & Cressey, a Chicago 
venture capital firm that started 
business in 1980 with $60 mil- 
lion. Now the partnership man- 
ages two funds worth $160 mil- 








lion. Cressey rides herd on nine 
companies, primarily in the 
health-care industry, including 
his most promising current ven- 
ture, Continental Medical Sys- 
tems, a nursing-home operator. 
“In the office, we spend all our 
time juggling phone calls from 
CEOs, dealing with problems 
from hiring to firing,” he says. 
“You've got to change your 
mind-set quickly from one com- 
pany to another.” Cressey 
spends his free time on a five- 
acre suburban spread 40 miles 
northwest of Chicago with his 
wife Christy and three children. 
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But even at home, Cressey says, 
“I'm always thinking about a 
company’s problems. It’s an 
addictive life.” 


David Croll. The most impor- 
tant ingredient in venture cap- 
italism, says Croll, 38, is 
“backing the right people.” So 
far, he has proved to be re- 
markably good at that. A man- 
aging partner of Boston’s TA 
Associates, a firm that current- 
ly handles more than $500 mil- 
lion in venture funds, Croll 
teamed up in 1979 with a 
young Boston entrepreneur 
named Steven Dodge, who 
wanted to make a mark in the 
cable-television industry. With 
TA’s money and_ strategic 
guidance, Dodge became 
founder and chairman of 
American Cablesystems, an 
enterprise now worth more 
than $200 million. For his part, 
Croll became the communica- 
tions specialist within TA. Of 
the 45 fledgling companies he 
has nursed along, he says, only 
one, a cable-television firm, 
has ever gone sour. 

Raised in Darien, Conn., 
Croll earned an engineering de- 
gree from Cornell University in 








1970 and a Harvard M.B.A. in 
1973. His first job was with the 
Bank of Boston, but he left after 
three years to join TA, where he 
felt he could “have an impact.” 
Now Croll, who is married with 
one child, works ten- and 
twelve-hour days and spends 
one of every four weeks on the 
road, a pace that he calls “delib- 
erate.” A fervent advocate of 
free enterprise, Croll believes 
that “most of the job creation in 
this country is coming from 
small growth companies. That 
is why America is doing as well 
as it’s doing.” 
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he talk of Wall Street these days is a 

strange blend of menagerie, gambling 
hall and peep show. Some financiers tout 
CATS, TIGRs, even a RAT. Others advise 
clients to sink their savings into CARDs. 
And the U:S. Treasury has turned into a 
real tease, promoting STRIPS. 

They are all pieces of paper sold to in- 
vestors, and in some cases the real names 
may come as a letdown (TIGR, for exam- 
ple, stands for Treasury Investment 
Growth Receipt). But the spirit of brash 
novelty that the jazzy acronyms are creat- 
ed to suggest is entirely genuine. They are 
a striking—and bewildering—manifesta- 
tion of the American genius for coming up 
with new ways for people to invest, bor- 
row and spend money. 

Over the past dozen years or so, hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands (nobody has 
an exact count) of novel types of securities 
have been devised. Some of these invest- 
ment instruments rank among the most 
complex products of the computer age, but 
they have a common denominator. The 
great majority make available to the ordi- 
nary citizen with a few thousand dollars to 
spare opportunities that used to be open 
only to the richest and savviest investors— 
and sometimes not even to them. 

Want to play the stock market with- 
out buying any shares? Options are now 
widely available on all sorts of stocks, and 
market-index futures will tie a modest 
amount of cash to the average perfor- 
mance of hundreds of issues. Care to dab- 
ble in mortgages? A small investment will 
buy pieces of loans on everything from 
homes and stores to office buildings and 
factories. Then there are bonds with no 
interest-rate coupons and—you guessed 
it—interest coupons without any bonds 
attached. Plus. . . well, any list that might 
be compiled now will be out of date in an- 
other few months, given the rate at which 
investment houses are churning out new 
instruments. 

Americans also have an unusually 
broad array of ways to borrow money. In 
addition to such traditional sources as 
banks, savings and loan associations, and 
credit unions, consumers are increasingly 
turning to finance companies with names 
like the Money Store, financial “super- 
markets” such as Sears and Prudential, 
and even the auto manufacturers. Gener- 
al Motors, for example, has become one of 
the largest bankers in the country, giving 
out mortgages and personal loans, as well 
as credit for car purchases. 

Whatever the source, the credit comes 
in many forms. Loans may be due in 30 
days or 30 years. They may be secured by 
equity in a home, stocks in a safe or noth- 
ing at all. Payments may be steady over 
the life of the loan or “ballooned” near the 
| maturity date. Access to credit is becom- 














Wall Street’s Prolific Whizzes 


Computer magic creates a multitude of financial instruments 


ing easier all the time. Many banks allow 


customers to write themselves a loan with 


their checkbooks. 

Perhaps the most significant contri- 
bution that the U.S. has made to the world 
of finance is the credit card. In the 1950s 
it rapidly changed the way that Ameri- 
cans, and then citizens of almost every 


other country, dine, shop and entertain 


themselves. The two bank-card compa- 
nies, Visa and MasterCard, together now 
have 247 million customers around the 
world who at any one time owe about 
$130 billion on purchases they have 
charged. Many American consumers 
have wallets filled with a dozen or more 
cards, ranging from charge plates issued 
by department stores to an Apple Card 
for buying computer equipment. 
Though the cards have 
been around for a while, 
they are constantly becom- 
ing more versatile. Some 
people use credit cards to 
pay for college tuition, legal 
fees, life insurance or bail. 
Oil-company charge 
plates, which used to 
be good only for filling 
up the gas tank or get- 
ting the car fixed, can 
now often be used to 
buy groceries or pay for 
hotel rooms. Many 
kinds of cards can be 
inserted into new machines 
at banks and airports that 
provide instant access to 
cash or traveler’s checks. 


he most frenzied financial inno- 

vation, though, is taking place 
in the investment field. Only 15 
years ago, most Americans parked their 
savings in three main places: bank ac- 
counts, stocks and bonds. That situation 
began to change, thanks, ironically, to the 
stifling forces of Government regulation 
and inflation. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation Q then limited inter- 
est on bank savings accounts to 5%%, a 
return that was regularly eaten up by in- 
flation. In order to attract funds, banks 
sold certificates of deposit, paying interest 
2 or 3 points above the inflation rate to in- 
vestors who would agree to leave their 
money in the bank for a stated period, like 
one year. But CDs were available only in 
denominations of $100,000. 

Enter two young New Yorkers, Bruce 
Bent and Henry Brown, who ran a finan- 
cial-consulting firm. In October 1972 
they formed Reserve Fund, which bought 
$300,000 worth of high-yielding CDs 
and sold participation shares in them to 
small investors for a few thousand dollars 
each. Reserve was the first of the money- 
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market mutual funds that have attracted 
hundreds of billions in savings, and 
gone through an enormous efflorescence. 
Merrill Lynch, besides offering RAT (for 
Ready Assets Trust), came up with 
the idea of combining all the features 
of a money-market mutual fund, a bro- 
kerage account, a bank credit card and 
the privilege of writing checks against the 
balance. The amalgam, called the Cash 
Management Account, has attracted $120 
billion. 

Another early innovator was Joseph 
Sullivan, a lanky, slow-talking Chicago- 
an. He was looking, he says frankly, for 
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something “more volatile” than the wheat 
and soybean futures listed on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, of which he was a mem- 
ber—‘“but it had to have some redeeming 
social value.” His idea: organize a regular 
market in stock options. 

Options to “put” (sell) or “call” (buy) 
stock at a fixed price in the future—100 
shares of IBM for $160 each on or before 
July 15, perhaps—had existed for genera- 
tions. But in the early 1970s they were still 
an insider’s market; an option was a writ- 
ten contract between two investors 
brought together by a handful of brokers 
in New York City who for many years 
transacted most of their business from the 
pay-phone booths at a restaurant where 
they gathered for lunch. In April 1973, 
however, the Chicago Board Options Ex- 
change opened with Sullivan, then 35, as 
its president. It listed stock options for 
purchase or sale by anybody. 

Currently, the number of shares rep- 











resented by options traded on 
the C.B.O.E. occasionally ex- 
ceeds the number of shares that 
change hands on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The C.B.0.E. and major 
stock exchanges have gone on to sell op- 
tions not just on individual issues but on 
stock-market indexes. An investor, for 
example, can buy a futures contract based 
on the Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index: 
if the index rises 3%, say, or falls 2%, so 
does the value of his investment. 

One of the most important spurs 
to the pace of innovation in the past 
few years has been the advent of a new 
breed of investment creators, affection- 
ately dubbed the “rocket scientists.” 
They look at investments not like finan- 
ciers but like the computer specialists 
that many are. Dexter Senft, 34, who 
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wears his hair in early Beatles—style 
bangs, is the exemplar of the rocket scien- 
tists. He came to Wall Street with a degree 
in theoretical mathematics from Rice 
University, and his office at First Boston 
Corp., a giant investment bank, is deco- 
rated with computer-generated images of 
“Mandelbrot sets,” known as some of the 
most complex structures imaginable in 
the universe. One of his ideas was to form 
a pool of tens of thousands of mortgages, 
maturing at different times and carrying 
different interest rates, and sell shares in 
that pool in small denominations, each 
paying interest at a fixed rate over a fixed 
time period. Testing the program tied upa 
fourth of First Boston’s entire computer 
power for several nights. The payoff: col- 
lateralized mortgage obligations (CMOs) 
were first offered only in 1983, but already 
a total of $30 billion worth have been sold. 


enft’s First Boston and Salomon 

Brothers are still disputing who first 
had the idea for an even more popular in- 
vention: the zero-coupon bond. “Zeros” 
guarantee a high return by the paradoxi- 
cal expedient of paying no interest until 
maturity, then ladling it 
out all at once. A buyer 
who invested $2,000, 
say, in 1981, when the 
bonds were first offered, 
might get nothing at all 
until 1990 but could cash 
in the bond then for 
$6,000. The lure of a 
high return on a small 
payout, with no worry 
about what might hap- 
pen to interest rates in 
the interval, has been so 
enormous that more 
than $200 billion worth 
of zero-coupon bonds have been sold. 

If there are bonds without interest 
coupons, why not interest coupons with- 
out bonds? Sure enough, investment firms 
began stripping the coupons off USS. 
Treasury bonds and selling them sepa- 
rately: an investor can buy either a pack- 
age of coupons or the couponless bond, or 
varying combinations of both. After pri- 
vate firms had shown the way with TIGRs 
and CATS (Certificate of Accrual on Trea- 
sury Securities), the Treasury itself got 
into the act last year with STRIPS (Sepa- 
rate Trading of Registered Interest and 
Principal of Securities). 

There are more instruments all 
the time now, as Wall Street discovers 
that practically any sort of asset can 
be packaged in small units for sale 
to individual investors. Salomon Brothers 
buys unpaid credit-card balances from 
banks and sells shares in them to inves- 
tors under the acronym CARDs (Certifi- 
cates for Amortizing Revolving Debts). 
They are the invention, in part, of Patricia 
Jehle, 33, one of the few female rocket sci- 
entists. Some of the creations, of course, 
go nowhere: a bond that paid interest in 
gold fell flat, along with the price of the 
metal. But that does not deter the inven- 
tors. Says the irreverent Senft: “At First 








Boston, we use the spaghetti-on-the-wall 
approach, hoping that some of it will 
stick.” 

The variety of investments available 
in the US. is probably the widest in the 
world. “In some financial areas we are 
ten years behind the US.,” says No- 
buyoshi Araki, an economist at the 
Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Lon- 
don has a valid claim to rival Wall 
Street in financial innovation; some in- 
struments, like variable-rate mortgages, 
appeared in Britain before coming to 
the U.S. But in Continental Europe, the 
Frankfurt Stock Exchange, for example, 
still bans trading in stock options as a 
sort of gambling. 


ome American experts think the Ger- 

mans may have a point: several of the 
new investment instruments lend them- 
selves to disruptive speculation. Financier 
Felix Rohatyn denounces many of them 
as “securities swill.” A more fundamental 
criticism is voiced by Henry Kaufman, 
chief economist of Salomon Brothers. 
Though his own firm has been one of the 
most prolific creators of new investment 
instruments, Kaufman warns of a “finan- 
cial revolution that is contributing to the 
lowering of credit standards and muting 
the responsibilities of creditors and debt- 
ors.” Lenders, in other words, may be 
tempted to hand out credit too readily be- 
cause they do not have to worry about col- 
lecting the debt: they can pass it on in 
small packages to investors. “In the end,” 
says Robert Scully, a Salomon managing 
director, “it becomes unclear who is 
borrowing from whom and who is lend- 
ing to whom. You may own your own 
mortgage” after the bank that originat- 
ed it has sold it to an investment firm 
that puts it into a pool from which 
shares are sold. So, if there are large de- 
faults, who forecloses and who gets 
stuck with the property? 

To most in the investment communi- 
ty, however, the surge of financial innova- 
tion is simply the latest expression of the 
American free-enterprise spirit, creating, 
as always, new opportunities for every- 
body. Says Richard Capalbo, senior vice 
president of the Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert investment firm: “What all these new 
products really represent is our way of 
managing change. It’s basic. This is a free 
country, where you can do what you 
want.” You pay your money, and you take 
your choice. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 


The world’s largest marketplace for 
securities is the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which last year traded shares 
valued at $970 billion, vs. $392 billion 
for the runner-up 
Tokyo exchange. 
















More shares were traded 
on the Big Board last 
March 12 (210.2 million) 
than in the entire year 
of 1940 (207.6 million). 








“YOULL LOVE WHAT YOU GO THROUGH 
TO GET TO OUR ICE CREAM. 


THE FINEST ICE CREAM IN THE WORLD PRESENTS THE BEST ICE CREAM BAR IN THE WORLD. 


p= We finally found something that could top Haagen-Dazs® Ice Cream. Imported Belgian choco- 
ned late. The only chocolate fine enough to complement Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream 
After all, only Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream Bars are made to the exacting standards of Haagen-Dazs 
And offer flavors as delectable as Haagen-Dazs. Like vanilla or chocolate ice cream dipped in 
imported Belgian dark chocolate. Or vanilla dipped in rich, creamy Belgian milk chocolate 
Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream Bars are coming soon to better groceries in the convenient 3-pack 
And at participating Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream Shoppes, you can create your own hand-dipped bar 
with your choice of toppings 
_ The Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream Bar It was the only place Belgian chocolate and Haagen-Dazs Ice 


So itancouts have finally gotten together 
DEDICATED TO PERFECTION? 


Available at participating Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream Shoppes 
and coming soon to better groceries. 
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Magnificent Flying Machines 


Boeing builds jets that dominate the skies 


hen six-year-old Ellis Clark hears 
the whine of a jet and spots the 
stubby shape of a 737 overhead, he brags 
to his playmates, “My dad makes those!” 
So do many other dads in Seattle, where 
Boeing, the world’s most successful air 
craft company, has its home. And those 
workers share the pride that their chil- 
dren feel. Says Dean Thornton, president 
of Boeing’s commercial-airplane division 
“Out of 100,000 Boeing employees, there’s 
not one who doesn't get goose bumps 
when he sees a 747 in the air. This isn’t 
like making toothpaste.” 
Thornton and his colleagues have rea- 
son to be proud. Boeing’s cruise missiles 
and AWACS radar planes are indispens 
able to the U.S. military, and the compa 
ny’s series of jetliners—descendants of the 
venerable 707—dominates the commer- 
cial airways. In fact, Boeing has manufac- 
tured 55% of all the passenger jets ever 
built in the free world. Thanks to a dedi- 
cated work force, astute management, at- 
tention to quality and a willingness to risk 
billions on research and development, 
Boeing shows no signs of losing altitude 
Its sales soared last year by 32%, to $13.6 
billion, while profits climbed even faster, 
by 45%, to $566 million. At a time when 
the US. suffers from a record trade defi- 
cit, Boeing is the country’s No. | exporter 
of manufactured products, with foreign 
sales of $5.8 billion last year. Amid fears 
that America is losing its high-tech edge, 
Boeing is moving full speed ahead with a 
radically new passenger plane, code- 
named the 7J7, for the 1990s and beyond 
Since 1945, Boeing has had only two 
top men: William Allen and T.A. Wilson 
| son, took over as chairman in 1972. Wil- 








son, like Allen before him, has run a tough, 
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THE 737 


A PLANE FOR THE 1990s 


efficient operation with very few frills 
While many Seattle offices look out on pic- 
turesque Puget Sound and snowcapped 
Mount Rainier, Boeing’s corporate head- 
quarters faces a railroad track and an air- 
strip in a grimy industrial zone. A down- 
to-earth Missourian, Wilson, 65, has been 
known to drop in on the machinists’ annu- 
al Christmas party with one of his wife’s 
pecan pies. During the airline-industry 
slump in the early 1970s, however, he did 
not hesitate to lay off nearly two-thirds of 
the company’s 148,000 workers. 

Perhaps the most vital ingredient in 
Boeing's success is its willingness to bet 
billions of dollars, and sometimes the 
whole company, on new types of planes 
In the late 1960s, Boeing executives risked 
more than $1 billion on the first jumbo jet, 
the 747, and nearly drove the firm into 
bankruptcy. A decade later Boeing rolled 
the dice again by investing $3 billion in 
the simultaneous development of two 
fuel-efficient, twin-engine jets, the trim 
757 and the wide-body 767 


ow, even though sales of the 757 and 

767 have been disappointing, Boeing 
is back at the drawing boards and wind 
tunnels working on the 7J7. Its selling 
point will be a revolutionary engine, 
called an unducted turbofan, that may in- 
crease jet-fuel efficiency by 35% to 45% 
The new engine is expected to look like a 


| futuristic eggbeater, bristling with twin 


sets of curved rotor blades that are ex- 
posed like propellers but face backward 
Boeing is currently studying competing 
engine designs from General Electric, 
Rolls-Royce and Pratt & Whitney 

The projected launch cost of the 7J7 is 
so enormous—$10 billion—that not even 








Acomputer-generated image of the planned aircraft, which will have revolutionary fuel-saving engines 


Boeing can go it alone. To keep its expo- 
sure to between $1 billion and $3 billion, 
the company has taken the unprecedent- 
ed step of seeking foreign investment. A 
consortium of Japanese firms has already 
agreed to kick in as much as $1 billion for 
25% of the project 

The development of the 7J7 will be 
the responsibility of Frank Shrontz, 54, 
who became chief executive last month. A 
Harvard M.B.A., Shrontz will need all his 
financial skills to guide Boeing in the new 
era of $10 billion airplanes. To reduce the 
company’s dependence on the volatile 
commercial-jet market, he intends to con- 
tinue increasing business with the milli- 
tary and to lead Boeing into the high- 
profit fields of aerospace electronics and 
computer systems He insists, however, 
that “what we know best is commercial 
aircraft, and we will stick with it.” 

Supreme as Boeing's reputation is, it is 
also fragile. On those very rare occasions 
when a Boeing jet crashes, a shudder not 
only of sympathy but of concern goes 
through Seattle. When a Japan Air Lines 
747 went down last year, killing 520, the 
company sent a twelve-member team of 
investigators to the scene. Boeing later ad- 
mitted that repair work it had once done 
on the plane’s tail area had been faulty 

The tragedy shocked Boeing’s em- 
ployees. But it also seemed to redouble 
their determination to build the best and 
safest possible planes. Just ask workers 
like young Ellis Clark’s dad Stanley, who 
installs 737 flight-control cables. Says he 
“I watch something come in one door as 
thousands of parts and roll out the other 
| door as a ready-to-fly airplane. There’s a 

great satisfaction to that. I can say, “That 

| baby is mine — By Dan Goodgame/Seattle 
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Life in the Express Lane 





hey bear little resemblance to Mercu- 

ry, the Roman god with the winged 
sandals, but they move with heroic speed. 
Clad in their red, white and blue polyester 
uniforms, the drivers for Domino's Pizza 
spring from their vehicles with cardboard 
cartons and sprint up the sidewalks of 
millions of U.S. homes. Customers often 
clock them to the second, since the 2,000- 
shop chain promises a discount if the pie 
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takes longer than 30 minutes to arrive. To 
help drive home the point, Domino's 
sponsored a race car that finished fifth in 
the Indianapolis 500, with Al Unser Jr. 
behind the wheel. 

Americans may value such business 
virtues as courtesy, reliability, economy 
and all that, but in the end, what 
really dazzles them is speed. How 
else to explain such an affinity 
for one-hour photo developing, 
instant replay, touch-tone phones 
and suntanning parlors? Ameri- 
ca’s entrepreneurs have respond- 
ed to that imperative with some 
of the world’s fastest products 
and services, ranging from frozen 
food to instant bank loans. Like Domino’s 
Pizza, many U.S. corporate empires were 
built for people in a hurry: McDonald's, 
Federal Express, Polaroid and Southland 
Corp., the operator of 7-Eleven stores. 
“America values speed,” observes Felipe 
Castro, assistant professor of psychology 
at the University of California, Los Ange- 
les. “The more you hustle, the more mon- 
ey you can make.” 

The culture of quickness has inspired 
smaller operators to accelerate their pace 
as well. In Los Angeles, for example, 
time-conscious consumers can flip 
through the telephone book to find 
Speedy Attorney Service, Fast Glass & 
Screens, Rapid Brake Service, Instant 
| Wedding Chapel and Swift Secretarial 
Service. The dry-cleaning listings of any 
phone directory look like a thesaurus en- 
try for the word fast, including the omni- 
present 1-Hour Martinizing shops and 








Instant gratification has become a fast-growing industry 
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archrivals with such names as Prompt 
Cleaners, Presto Cleaners and One-Hour 
Lusterizing. 

America’s love of instantaneous- 
ness probably stemmed from its rush 
to conquer great distances, al first 
with the pony express and clipper 
ships, later with microwaves and 
satellites. In the consumer market- 
place, speediness became an ever 
stronger selling point. The first 

mass-marketed instant coffee, the 
G. Washington brand, appeared 
in 1909. The next year Florist’s 

Transworld Delivery started 

sending flowers by wire. The 
spirit of hustle permeated pop 
culture, from the World War 
II-era song lyric, “Arthur 
Murray taught me dancing 
in a hurry,” to the Road Runner 
cartoon character who always 
leaves Wile E. Coyote in the dust. 
Time-saving products and 
- services exist all over the world, 
but America has a special talent 
for inventing ones for which the necessity 
had previously gone unrecognized. The 
birth of McDonald’s in 1955 gave rise toa 
fast-food industry that serves 45.8 million 
people in the U.S. a day. The sluggishness 
of the Postal Service in the 1970s helped 
spawn a whole new industry: overnight 
delivery. Federal Express, started by for- 
mer Marine Corps Pilot Frederick Smith 
in 1973, ships nearly 12 million 
packages a month. 

On-the-ball businesses 

recognize that Americans 
often refuse to wait in line. 
Rental-car firms, though 
still notorious for their 
peak-hour queues, have 
tried with much fanfare over 
the past few years to whisk cus- 

tomers into their vehicles, and Avis pro- 
vides car-return computer terminals so 
that their clients can avoid dealing with 
lethargic human clerks. Continental Air- 
lines sells tickets by vending devices 
called Flying Machines, which dispense 
the boarding pass in just seven seconds. 
Many banks, the institu- 
tions most reviled by peo- 
ple in a rush, are finally 
getting things moving 
with automatic-teller 
machines. Even super- 
markets are trying to im- 
prove their slowpoke ser- 
vice by setting aside 
express check-out areas. 
One grocery in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., offers three differ- 
ent types of fast lines, one 
each for those customers 
whose items number six 
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or less, seven to twelve and 13 to 20. 


Just stepping out of the house takes 
time though, so millions of consumers 
have started doing chores on hotlines. Al- 
most anything can be bought or any kind 


of information obtained at the end of a 


toll-free number. The Swift's food compa- 
ny provides the Butterball Turkey Talk- 
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Line to give holiday chefs some last-min- 
ute advice on how to cook their birds. 
Connecticut Bank & Trust takes loan ap- 
plications over the phone and gives a re- 
sponse in 15 minutes or less. One Queens, 
N.Y., company even sells beds by phone. 
Its name: Dial a Mattress. 

Is all of this instant satisfaction a good 
thing for the country? Economists point 
out that efficient services like overnight 
delivery, when used within limits, can 
boost productivity. Sociologists believe 
that fast consumer services can benefit to- 
day’s hardworking two-income families 
by providing more leisure time. But some 
doctors, notably Meyer Friedman and 
Ray Rosenman in their 1985 book Type A 
Behavior and Your Heart, contend that 
too much of a societal sense of urgency 
can lead to “hurry sickness” and un- 
healthful stress. 

Nonetheless, American homes of the 
future may need acres of space to accom- 
modate all the devices designed to speed 
up mundane chores. A truly modern 
home now contains, among other things, 
a microwave oven, a food processor, a spin 
dryer for lettuce, a shower radio for listen- 
ing to the news rather than reading it, a 
personal computer and a giant hair dryer- 
like device for blowing leaves onto neigh- 
bors’ lawns instead of raking them. Even 
consumer packaging 

is being built 
for speed. Tooth- 

paste comes in a 

pump container. 

And Heinz, which 

once advertised it- 

self as “the slow 
ketchup,” now comes 
in a squeeze bottle. 

— By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Jon D. Hull/ 
Los Angeles and Susan 
Schindehette/Washington, 
with other bureaus 
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Skylark. A little 


sedan, A lot of Buick. 


Automotive wisdom once 
held that in order to be really 
luxurious, a car had to be 
Te] /\"4 o}fe Ma (ere lo lm -l0](o1.4 
believes differently. Witness the 
Skylark. A car with all the glory 
folaleKelcelsle(-lU meal: te(-el-e 
foro) eM olUla—ialelial-1-(-1e Ble) 
propel you rather smartly down 
the highway of life. A car that, 
aRial-we|celale(— A ireleliilelane)| 
Buick, offers rich, comfortable 
alco) wm ial- mere) al -1al(- ale —me)| 
Lol] me lore t-telsloRini-nelorere)aan 
plishment of sensitive per- 
formance, in a very sensible 
size. So whether you're picking 


oN sile)in(-1m Pcele)e) lave hema) 
ilo @/ me li inle ke leice Rename) 
shop, Buick offers a neat little 
alternative. Skylark. A little 
Te lelaMe|sleKelle)Re)f-l0l(oe 

Buckle up and see one at 
your Buick dealer soon. For 
lanle)(-Bialolsanrelilo\ame m=") Re lti"/-) 
fo) fel e)(oreinl0i(-merelih 


1-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). 


Wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick? 


ln M | 
oul Buick Skylark. 














THE SOUL OF THE NEW MACHINES: SUPERVISOR ROTHWELL IN THE CONTROL ROOM 











Behind plastic enclosures, his functionaries whir and swivel, churning out up to 600 different varieties of electrical switches 
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he oak floor glistens through four 

coats of polyurethane, reflecting red, 
blue and yellow blinking lights. The ma- 
chinery, tenderly adjusted and lubricated 
and looking like mobile sculpture, whirs 
and swivels competently behind transpar- 
ent plastic enclosures. The employees are 
gung ho, and the most enthusiastic of all is 
their boss, John Rothwell, 41. “This is my 
life’s dream,” he says. “I love it.” The at- 
mosphere where they work is electric, suf- 
fused with a feeling that what is taking 
place here, in its boldness and sophistica- 
tion, is happening nowhere else on earth. 

And that could just be true. Because 
behind the doors on the eighth floor of Al- 
len-Bradley’s good gray corporate head- 
quarters near downtown Milwaukee is an 
operation that may signal a renaissance in 
US. manufacturing. Department 260, as 
it is known, is the company’s innovative 
and expensive ($15 million) attempt to 
make its popular lines of sturdy industri- 
al-control devices better and cheaper 
than those of competing companies in the 
US., Western Europe and Japan. 

In stark contrast to Allen-Bradley as- 
sembly operations elsewhere in the same 
building, where some 1,650 workers still 
put products together largely by hand, 
Department 260 is run by 14 people. Six 
of those are white-coated attendants who 
man the floor’s 26 machine stations, 
clearing equipment jams and feeding the 








American Scene 





machines’ voracious appetites for raw 
materials. Department 260 is what engi- 
neers call a CIM plant, for computer-inte- 
grated manufacturing. Computers, from 
programmable controllers on the floor to 
a large IBM 3090 Sierra mainframe 
across the hall, tell the machines how to 
fashion 600 different varieties of relays 
and contactors, essentially boxy switches 
that turn electric motors on and off. Only 
14 months old, Department 260’s assem- 
bly line is not yet running at full speed. 
But when it does, working at a rate of 600 
devices an hour, it will be able to make 
4,800 in a single eight-hour shift. If re- 
quired, it could turn out this volume for 
orders received the same day. 

And yet unlike the overwhelming ma- 
chines of Charlie Chaplin’s Modern 
Times, Department 260’s equipment is 
mostly nonthreatening, with sometimes 
vexing personalities. “Mamma mia, ti 
prego comincia a lavorare! |Please, start 
working']” implores Mechanic Bruno 
Lockner to one balky contraption. “This 
machine understands Italian,” he jokes. 
Some machines have names. Clarabelle is 
a complex wonder that churns out 1,000 
crossbar assemblies an hour. It was de- 
signed by Allen-Bradley engineers, and is 
tended by 18-year veteran Employee 
Chery! Braddock. Says Braddock: “T talk 
to her every morning. I pat her on the 
side. I say, ‘It’s going to be a good day.’ ” 
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In Old Milwaukee: Tomorrow’s Factory Today 


For the machines, the day begins just 
before dawn, when much of Milwaukee’s 
human population is still asleep. All 
night, orders have been flowing to the 
IBM from Allen-Bradley distributors in 
London, Singapore, Hong Kong, Caracas, 
Melbourne and 400 locations in the U.S. 
From the IBM, they travel silently across 
hidden cables to Department 260’s own 
network of 29 smaller computers. 

At 6:30 a.m., the ceiling lights turn 
themselves on. At 7:30, on cue from elec- 
tronic signals speeding through an over- 
head conduit, the factory goes through its 
morning calisthenics. The machines be- 
gin moving and stretching, flexing con- 
veyor belts, cams, steel-armed grippers, 
hissing pneumatic tubes, spot welders, la- 
ser beams, grinding stones, power drills 
and screwdrivers. Warning lights, strung 
like Japanese lanterns across the ceiling, 
start blinking. Soon the assembly line is 
running, producing the day’s orders. 

On the largest scale, the 45,000-sq.-fi. 
facility is Allen-Bradley’s bid to stop 
chasing cheap labor in distant locales. 
Since 1977 the company has moved man- 
ufacturing to Texas, North Carolina and 
Mexico, resulting in the loss of 1,300 Mil- 
waukee jobs. Now, with Department 260, 
Allen-Bradley is putting a factory where 
its skilled work force is. 

To Company Chairman C.R. (“Bud”) 
Whitney, automation is possibly the only 
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way to prevent the U.S. from becoming 
entirely a paper-shuffling service econo- 
my. The soft-spoken Whitney believes 
that the most important wealth of nations 
comes from manufacturing. “You get it 
out of mother earth,” he says. “You mine 
it, farm it or fish it. Then you take that ba- 
sic raw material and add value to it. 
That's what we call manufacturing. If we 
don’t create wealth, we are going to be- 
| come a third-class country.” 

Other Milwaukee manufacturers 
| have cut back in recent years, lowering 
the city’s blue-collar employment from a 
peak of 223,600 in late 1979 to about 








Owned solely by the founders and their de- 
scendants until the sale to Rockwell, Al- 
len-Bradley had 1985 sales of about $1.15 
billion, making it far larger in its particu- 
lar field than such competitors as Square 
D, Gould and Westinghouse. 

By the late 1970s, though. Whitney 
and President J. Tracy O'Rourke realized 
that the marketplace was changing, and 
Allen-Bradley would have to evolve to 
survive. The company was too dependent 
on the machine-tool industry and its big- 
gest customer, Detroit's automakers. Both 
were reeling under the attack of lower- 
cost foreign competitors. Although Allen- 





DEPARTMENT 260'S ASSEMBLY LINE 





171,300 now. Schlitz, “the beer that made 
Milwaukee famous,” is no longer brewed 
there. Allis-Chalmers no longer makes 
tractors in its suburban Milwaukee plant, 
where employment has plunged from 
4,900 in 1979 to just 750 today. After 
| losses in the early ‘80s, Harley-Davidson 
has staged something of a comeback in its 
battle against big Japanese motorcycles, 
helped by some automation, Japanese- 
style management techniques and tariff 
protection. 

Though Allen-Bradley was sold to 
Rockwell International for $1.67 billion 
in 1985, that is no reason, feels Whitney, 
to do what some other companies have 
done and halt manufacturing in Milwau- 
kee. In Department 260, Allen-Bradley 
makes two lines of its unsung, unglamor- 
ous electrical-control devices. They click 
through their critical duties unseen by the 
typical consumer, yet they help run the 
motors that raise elevators in skyscrapers, 
drive the machine tools that power De- 
troit’s auto-assembly plants, twist the 
huge drills that coax coal from West Vir- 
ginia and oil from East Texas, and start 
rides rolling—and passengers squealing— 
at Disney World 

Founded in 1903, the company started 
with an idea for a rheostat dreamed up by 
Lynde Bradley. Building on that idea, the 











company was well positioned as American 
heavy industry, led by autos, began its 
lusty journey through the 20th century. | 


Says Allen-Bradley’s chairman: “Labor costs had tobe anonissue” 


Bradley's domestic sales had not been se- 
verely hurt, the day when they would be 
seemed just around the corner. 

What to do? A planning team assem- 
bled by Whitney came up with the an- 
swer: Allen-Bradley, since its founding 
a parochial company doing almost all 
its business in North America, would ag- 
gressively expand in Europe, but with a 
major new twist. Instead of making indus- 
trial controls almost exclusively to Ameri- 
can standards, the company began de- 
signing them to the specifications of the 
International Electrotechnical Commis- 
sion, the European arbiter. And instead of 
buying a foreign company to make the 
controls, which several competitors had 
done, it would make them in Milwaukee, 
in a new facility. 

Thus was born the idea for Depart- 
ment 260. Says Whitney: “The light bulb 
came on.” But an unprecedented degree 
of automation would be required to pull it 
off. Reason: a representative contactor 
that sold for $20 in the U.S. sold for just $8 
in the highly competitive markets of West 
Germany and Australia. To make a profit 
at the lower price, Allen-Bradley had to 
get costs down. By using automated 
equipment, the company could produce 
contactors for 60% less than it could by 
relying on a manual assembly line. “La- 
bor costs,” says Whitney “obviously had 
to be a nonissue.” 











One big advantage was that since Al- 
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len-Bradley would be making entirely 


new products, it could design them in tan- 
dem with the new assembly process. 
Moreover, by labeling each product at the 
outset with a computer bar code, Allen- 
Bradley could program its assembly line 
to vary the specifications; as a result, con- 
tactors and electrical relays can be tai- 
lored without slowing down the line. 

Most of the normal ways of looking at 
such an investment were ignored because 
adhering to them would discourage even 
starting the project. Department 260 was 
high in risk and cost, but if it worked it 
would yield far more than its price tag. 
O'Rourke, in persuading the company’s 
directors to pump money into the project, 
was blunt: “I figured if we could produce 
$30 million to $50 million a year in sales, 
and it cost just $15 million to build, that 


was a good deal.” 
A: air of excitement swept through 
the company. Even organized labor 
went along with the idea. Since the 
planned products had never been made 
before by Allen-Bradley, workers would 
not be displaced by the new operation. 
Mindful of past job cuts, the union’s lead- 
ers were at least happy to see the opera- 
tion take root in Milwaukee. Says Ted 
Krukowski, president of Local 1111 of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers: “There’s concern, but there’s 
also a feeling of accomplishment that our 
folks played a role.” 

Still, Department 260’s near total 
automation amounts to more than the old 
and familiar threat to the shrinking blue- 
collar work force. Says Krukowski: “Be- 
fore, you always needed people out there 
to build the special items. It’s the sophisti- 
cation of the automation here that has to 
have people worried.” 

More change will certainly come as 
U.S. manufacturers try to compete with 
foreign producers. “This is an issue the 
whole country is going to have to deal 
with,” says Whitney. Yet not even Allen- 
Bradley plans to automate existing product 
lines; the cost of redesigning traditional 
manufacturing processes would be too 
great. The totally automated, problem-free 
factory that can turn out complex consum- 
er products like cars and dishwashers re- 
mains a science-fiction fantasy. What does 
exist, for now, is Allen-Bradley’s Depart- 
ment 260, a step toward the future, with 
temperamental machines named Clara- 
belle that need patting. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Milwaukee 
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Pop Goes The 











It may be the ultimate instance of American mixed 


feelings. Our popular culture? Spiffy, spectacular: 
Billie Holiday songs, Krazy Kat, Preston Sturges 
movies, Ernie Kovacs, the Four Tops, The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show, Bob Dylan, E.T., even blue 


jeans, Whoppers and soda pop. But ask again, on a 

A nat ional dull, gray, Spenglerian day, and the view is altogether different. Alarming, appalling, totally awe- 

some. The critic Dwight Macdonald called pop culture a spreading ooze back in the 1950s, when 

knack for the : Sylvester Stallone was still just a boy. Today America’s righteous pop thug is huge, ubiquitous, 

qu ick 5 the V1 vid , swaggering from onemedium into the next and the next: he is amovie warrior, he isa TV cartoon 

t h e exu b erant character, he isa plastic doll, he isa music-video creat ureandnow, in candy racks all over Ameri- 

ca, he is chewing gum—Rambo black flak, jagged, black raspberry bits packed in foil pouches and 
meant to resemble shrapnel. 

The U.S. has a knack for concocting and consuming entertainments that are quick, vivid, ex- 
uberant. Razzmatazz is a plentiful U.S. natural resource, like oil but with no opec competitors. 
Americans are pop-culture vultures, profligate in the money and time they devote to making 
| themselves giggle and choke up on cue, ooh and aah en masse. Why is it that Americans make 
slick movies and snappy songs and every kind of TV show so 
relentlessly, so effectively, so—well, well? 

What is it about the works of Howard Hawks (The Big 
Sleep, Bringing Up Baby),Chuck Jones (Bugs Bunny cartoons), 
Phil Spector (The Ronettes, The Righteous Brothers) and Aar- 
on Spelling (The Love Boat, Dynasty) that make them unmis- 
takably American artifacts? To a good part of the rest of the 
world, the U.S. is nothing but its global pop gush. Not the Bill of 
Rights, not Mary Cassatt, not George Balanchine but Madonna, The A-Teamand Sidney Shel- 
don. The respectable pieties are correct: sure, America is the land of freedom and the land of op- 
portunity. But it is perhaps more lovably the land of great tap dancing and terrific special effects, 
the land of oomph. 

No wonder. The nation and the proto-pop media were invented more or less simultaneously 
only two centuries ago. Newspapers and novels made sense. “Those who cry out now that the 
work of a Mickey Spillane or The Adventures of Superman travesty the novel,” Critic Leslie 
Fiedler noted in 1955, “forget that the novel was long accused of travestying literature.” Pamela 
and Tom Jones were, in asense, the Magnum, P.J.and The Young and the Restless of their day. 
By 18th century standards, the new American flag must have seemed gaudy and flamboyant— 
patriotic pop; and the national anthem composed in its honor celebrated naval war as a kind of 
giddy pageant. 

But it was not until this hurlyburly century—the American century, the century of mass 
man—that pop simply took over. The immigrant influx had something to do with it. The funny 
papers were transplant from Europe, adapted by Hearst and Pulitzer to appeal toreadersfresh- | 
ly or barely fluent in English. Vaudeville was a spangly folk theater of bold strokes that had to 
entertain first- and second-generation Americans. If unbridled vitality and give-em-what-they- 
want instincts were immigrant additives to the cultural mix, it was technological innovation that 
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beamed pop everywhere, made it irresistible. By the 1920s, radio gave Americans 
acommon, concrete bond. Moviegoing was a less universal but more intense na- 
tional ritual. With performers such as Harold Lloyd and Gary Cooper, plainly 
Americans, compatriots could watch their national character raised to apotheosis 
onscreen. 

The critical years, however, were the late "40s and ’50s. Babies boomed, Mc- 
Donald’s and Disneyland appeared, and television came along just in time to im- 
merse the new generation in hours of pop images every day. With children and 
teenagers as its shock troops, pop was unstoppable. From Howdy Doody to Shin- 
dig to The Monkees to West 57th, the American pursuit of happiness has turned 
into the pursuit of short-term, mass-market fun. Toys are us. 

Pop culture is, after all, the culture of the free market: Heather Locklear and : ’ 
Prince and Chuck Norris are all laissez-faire by-products. Onl yina wildly unreg- A the home of 
ulated society could such beings have a ready means of becoming rich and famous. Asa practical ote 
matter, too, only capitalists have both the necessary cash and the unembarrassed eagerness to 
please. It is expensive to produce convincingly slick records or movies. More than any other 
commodity, pop depends on blockbusterism. People listen to Michael Jackson’s music in part 
because he has sold 69 million albums. Boffo begets boffo. Sustaining such a modulated mob 
psychology for profit requires an elaborate system of distribution and promotion, the pop equiv- 
alent of military command-and-control, and here the U.S. is absolutely without peer. 

So pop is the invisible hand in a single sequined glove, advanced capitalism with a beat you 
can dance to. But the businessmen do not ultimately give pop its easy charm, its vulgar sexiness. 

“Extraordinary,” says Amanda in Noél Coward's Private Lives, “how potent cheap music is.” 

We can’t help ourselves: we like the stuff. Pop is powerful because it takes its very simple ideas sesso 
very seriously. (Consider Walt Disney.) Pop is earnest and energetic—not necessarily sincere, believed any- 
but always enthusiastic. (Consider Sammy Davis Jr. and Dolly Parton.) People love pop because __ thing was 

it is predictable and yet perpetually novel—always new but never surprising. (Consider Johnny — 
Carson. Consider Stallone again.) 

A major pop phenomenon is comforting to Americans because it 
is spectacular evidence of consensus, a palpable national agreement 
that has nothing to do with quarrelsome issues of race or religion or 
class. When a new black superstar emerges, so much the nicer. More- 
Over, pop serves as a perfectly apolitical politics (and politics, at the 
televised nominating conventions, becomes a kind of weighty pop 
performance). The Nielsen ratings and the Billboard charts are week- 
ly referenda, the Oscars and Emmys superstar inaugurations. 

Pop is easy listening, easy watching, easy thinking. Yet it is also 
authentically democratic. Unlike serious painting or dance or poetry, 
the appreciation of popular culture requires no tutelage or special sen- 
sibility, not even close attention. Florenz Ziegfeld and George Lucas 
create art that is one-size-fits-all. Except perhaps for Roman Catholi- 
cism, no other Western cultural genus has been as inclusive as modern 
pop, sotruly classless. Indeed, says Fiedler, Nikes and Garfield T shirts 
are class camouflage. “One of the functions of pop culture,” Fiedler 
says, “is to make it impossible to spot where a person belongs on the 
social hierarchy by what he’s wearing, what he’s drinking, what he’s 
watching on TV.” 

That great leveling effect, however, has not made pop any more 
palatable to old-line intellectuals. The contempt was, until rather re- 
cently, obligatory and absolute. Mandarin ill will reached a peak in 
“Masscult & Midcult,” Dwight Macdonald’s acutely cranky 1960 es- 
say. “Masscultis badin anew way,” he wrote, because “it doesn’teven 
have the theoretical possibility of being good.” A pernicious “Gresh- 
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am’s law” was inevitable: good art would be driven out by the bad—by pop. 

Another ferocious holdout is William Gass, a very intelligent critic whose 
opaque, self-conscious novels are the sort of fiction that drives literate people toward 
Judith Krantz. “This muck cripples consciousness,” he proclaimed of pop in 1968. 
“Therefore no concessions should be made to it.” Sorry. Concessions were made. 
“By the late 1960s,” writes Princeton Scholar Louis Menand, “popular culture had 
permeated every aspect of life with an inexorability that was beyond the powers of 
any sort of intellectual antagonism to resist.” 

Some intellectuals did not even put up a fight. The Popular Culture Association, 
founded in 1969, now has 3,000 members. At Bowling Green State University, ap- 
parently the one college with a department devoted to the subject, 22 students are 
currently pursuing degrees in pop. (An undergraduate’s dream: degree credit for 
watching Gilligan’s Island reruns and reading R. Crumb.) Unfortunately, the pop 
academy's insights often seem to have the depth and complexity of pop itself. 

The problem is their earnestness in pursuit of pop. More interesting and signifi- 
cant was the neo-Dada embrace of pop by artists and independent intellectuals of the 
1950s and early ’60s. Their approach was off-center, cool in every sense. In Andy 
Warhol's first shows, in 1962, he exhibited enormous paintings of Coke bottles and Elvis Presley 
and Marilyn Monroe. The subject was pop, but determinedly devoid of high-culture anger. Roy 
Lichtenstein’s jumbo cartoon-panel paintings, complete with mawkish dialogue fragments and 
ersatz Benday dots, were jollier expressions of the same idea. 

The epicene urban subculture, Susan Sontag explained in “Notes on ‘Camp,’ ” her remark- 
ably astute 1964 essay, was reveling in the “great discovery that the sensibility of high culture has 
no monopoly upon refinement . .. The man who insists on high and serious pleasures is depriv- 
ing himself of pleasure.” Kitsch is amusing, not threatening. An ironic acceptance of pop efflu- 
via, Sontag wrote, “makes the man of good taste cheerful, where before he ran the risk of being 
chronically frustrated.” Sontag’s hip intellectuals did not ike cheap science-fiction movies or 
Fabian: they “liked” them. 

Almost immediately, however, the intellectuals’ appreciation of some pop began to lose its 
prickly ironic edge. Robert Venturi, the father of architectural postmodernism, was not jokingin 
Learning From Las Vegas (1972), his analysis-cum-celebration of neon, billboards and Ameri- 
ca’s plebeian poparchitecture. Soon the creators of kitsch were sophisticated enough to make fun 
of themselves even as they were creating new kitsch. The producers of TV’s Batman ( 1966-68) 
played up the primary-color silliness for camp effect. “Charlie’s Angels was great 
camp,” says the show’s co-producer, Aaron Spelling, “and the audience accepted it 
as such.” Today, after a generation of taken-for-granted irony, it is often hard to 
know what is smirky and what isserious. Smart yuppies and new wavers say they are 
fans of The Jetsons and The Joe Franklin Show and the Jerry Lewis telethon. And 
they mean it. Sort of. 

Critic Greil Marcus finds himself defending even dumb pop. 
“Ifa Swedish director wanted to make a Rambo,” says Marcus, “it 
wouldn’t be very convincing. Only Americans are arrogant, vul- 
gar and moronic enough to make a fantasy like that credible. But 
I'll put our vulgar moronism versus their refined elitism any day. 
I’m not saying Chuck Berry is better than Flaubert. But I also 
don’t want to live in a world where there’s only one or the other.” 

Those refined elitists, the Europeans, happen to like our vul- 
gar moronism. One recent week in Britain, five of the top ten sin- 
gles were by black Americans. Last year two-fifths of French 
movie box-office receipts went to U.S. films. A catalog detailing 
such worldwide U.S. hegemony isa source of pride and some em- 
barrassment. Most of the 47 radio stations in Lima, Peru, play 
mainly American pop music. In Nairobi last week, ten of the 16 
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movies playing were American, and in a record store at the Sarit Centre shopping mall, a poster 
of Joe Piscopo, of all people, is on the wall—not far from the ubiquitous Sly Stallone. The Rambo 
prototype, First Blood, was a big hit last year in Peking. The A-Team has been the most popular 
series in Argentina for three years running, beaten only by the Oscar telecast, always the highest- 
rated show. 

Big Boy, the familiar giant plastic waiter, stands in front of his restaurant in Jakarta. Pizza Hut 
is in Buenos Aires. And foreigners have it our way at nearly 2,000 McDonald's (pace Dwight). 
Stopping for a Big Mac in Singapore, says a young customer, is “like walking into a bit of Ameri- 
ca.” Last October in Kenya’s rugged Rift Valley at the foot ofa remote volcano, nomadic Maasai 
gathered for a rare tribal ceremony. Young warriors’ heads were shaved. An ox was ritually 
slaughtered. And at the edge of the encampment, a concessionaire sold Coke by the bottle. 

Everyone everywhere can drink Coke (almost $3 billion in foreign sales) and wear Levi's 
($600 million) and watch Little House on the Prairie (broadcast in 110 countries). The lingua 
franca dispersion of English is both a cause and an effect of pop’s global reach, but American pop 
commodities are also successful abroad because they work. Blue jeans are well designed and 
rugged. Most Hollywood filmmaking is technically impeccable. “American TV is extraordinari- 
ly beguiling to the Poles,” says Sociologist Jeffrey Goldfarb, who lived in Warsaw for 18 months, 
“for the technical quality alone.” 

But most important, American pop strikes receptive non-Americansas relaxed and slaphap- 
pily loose, even liberating. For Europeans, the cascade of pop arrived in the late 1940s and ’S0s 
along with reconstruction; it was as if the Marshall Plan 
came with its own uso for civilians. “Remember,” says 
Furio Colombo, the Italian president of Fiat’s American di- 
vision, “we were liberated in 1945 by the American troops. 
That is what American pop culture represents to Europe— 
freedom, even when it’s just a fashion.” 

Over there, the hierarchies of entertainmentstill closely 
corresponded to the more rigid hierarchies of social station. 
Caught between postwar exhaustion and a tradition of 
hard-line cultural formalism, young Europeans were a cinch to be enthralled by the out-front vi- 
tality of Elvis Presley and James Dean, Marilyn Monroe and Mary Martin. “The musicals of the 
"40s and’S0s,” recalls Andrew Lloyd Webber, the British composer of Evitaand Cats, “came out 
at a time when your national spirit was able to afford a great deal more than what we in Britain 
could. You had greater optimism.” Fizzy pop culture, American style, seemed easygoing but a 
little wild too. Even these days, says Bonn’s Christian Hoffmann, who has orga- 
nized a club of Americaphiles, “here in Germany, Kultur is either folk songs sung 
around the campfire or Bach.” 

In developing countries where the American invasion has become full-scale 
only during the past 20 years, its messages are starker. An artifact of American pop 
ismore vivid and more freighted with meaning in Tunis or Bogota than in Berlin or 
Ottawa. The explanation for pop’s seductiveness seems less complicated in Senegal 
or Bangladesh: America is equated with prosperity and modernism, and pop con- 
notes America. A Tina Turner song playing on the transistor can mitigate (even as 
it fosters) a Third Worlder’s sense of backwater isolation. Charles Kasinga, the ex- 
ecutive at McCann Erickson (Kenya) Ltd. in charge of the Coke account, practices 
applied semiotics. “There is a perceived way of life embedded in each bottle of 
Coke,” Kasinga says. “Coke is modern, with it.” Repp Kananga, a young Kenyan, 
wears his PHILADELPHIA T shirt self-consciously. “It looks like I’m kind of related to 
this States business,” Kananga explained at a Nairobi outdoor café last month, “and 
I want to advertise it.” 

To people in traditional societies, TV depictions of U.S. family life can be as- 
tonishing. The irreverent interplay between Heathcliff Huxtable and his children 
on The Cosby Show is unthinkable and exciting to young Singaporeans, for in- 
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stance. Fatalism about entrenched social arrangements is challenged 


To Singaporeans, 
McDonald's by pop’s anything-goes quality. In Africa and Latin America, black 
hoi — American popstars bring with them an implicit hopefulness; Thriller 
is thrilling partly as a totem of black achievement. Hollywood does 
not promote revolution but rather a flashy kind of Yankee individual- 
ism—spontaneous, self-reliant and acquisitive. “American film ex- 
ports the American dream,” says Charlton Heston, “which is achiev- 
able, not a fantasy. What film has done to the developing world is to 
change its sense of possibility.” Yet a car and a comfy suburban split- 
level are not reasonably achievable by a Pakistani farmer; thus pop’s 
glossy portrayals of the good life can raise cruelly false hopes. 
Television and movies reassuringly confirm foreigners’ preconceptions of America and 
Americans. Such notions tend to be superficial and overdrawn, just like pop. The U.S. is violent; 
just look at Miami Vice. The U.S. is amazingly rich; look at Falcon Crest. The U.S. is zany—and 
rich and violent; look at Beverly Hills Cop. It is telling that Vanessa Redgrave defends Dynasty 
and Dallas on Trotskyist grounds. These portrayals of American ruling-class mischief, she says, 
are politically correct. 
Even Sandinistas Exporters of pop pander to foreign stereotypes of Americans. “The Japanese have very firm 
aioe ideas about what they think we should be,” says Jim Chriss, marketing vice-president of Levi 





Strauss International. Real Americans, in other words, are cowboys and sexpots and raucous 
young hunks—Steve McQueen, Marilyn Monroe, Montgomery Clift. It seems that Europeans 
and Japanese are especially fond of the American icons that provided their first pop jolt 20 or 30 
or 40 years ago—pop that now has patina. The French intelligentsia still swoons for American 
movies of the 40s and’50s. Levi's is using images of James Dean and John Wayne in its advertise- 
ments in Japan, music by Marvin Gaye and Sam Cooke in Europe. “We're selling not the Ameri- 
ca of today but the America they imagine,” says Chriss, “what they'd like America to be.” 

On the other hand, consuming American pop is not necessarily a kind of pro-Americanism. 
The Rambo look is all the rage among guerrillas in Beirut. The Sandinistas are American base- 
ball nuts. Says Peruvian Writer Augusto Ortiz de Zevallos: “You see Marxist-Leninists with 
T shirts that say coca-co.a.” In the view of Marc Pachter, a historian at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, foreigners may turn to the left precisely because they like American popso much. Atleastin 
Europe, argues Pachter, youthful political anti-Americanism is a way of “justifying their enor- 
mous thirst for American pop culture. As long as they can bad-mouth the society that produces 





The Chairman and the Boss 


he first great American superstar singer, and the latest. 

Voices for whole generations. Musicians who can sculpt in 
song an entire interior landscape of American dreams played 
out in late-night bars or on empty midnight highways. Jukebox 
visionaries. World-class artists. 

Frank Sinatra and Bruce Springsteen have a lot more in 
common than their native state of New Jersey. They dwell in 
the same kind of spiritual territory: a world of loneliness, ro- 
mantic retribution, hard pride and tenuous triumph where a 
song can be a testament or a talisman. Even their most sweep- 
ing upbeat numbers have an undertow from the outer darkness. 
Their music moves to different beats. That is obvious. But 
whether Sinatra swings or Springsteen rocks, they both sound 
like they are singing about lives in the balance. 

Their audiences do not overlap. Not many kids Born in the 
U.S.A. want to have it My Way, and those who have hoisted 
One for My Baby may not feel they are Born to Run. Could Sina- 
tra cover Cover Me? Could Springsteen get behind Spring Is 
Here? No matter, They share the same solitary spirit. Sinatra’s 
greatest record—and his self-acknowledged favorite—is the 
1958 album Only the Lonely, in which the haunted force of his 
singing transforms romantic abandonment into an elegant par- 





adigm of spiritual despair 
straight up, no chaser. Spring- 
steen has never been better 
than on 1980's The River, a 
two-record set full of blind al- 
leys, dashed dreams and rave- 
ups that sound like last stands. 
The protagonists of Spring- 
steen’s songs all stand and fall 
by themselves. In Sinatra's 
most indelible performances, 
the singer makes a compact 
between the will and the 
heart, and desolation is what 
is left after the thrill is gone. 
They share some of the 
same background too. Despite 
Springsteen’s Dutch surname, 
his lineage is half-Italian. The Sinatra bloodlines have been 
evoked to place him squarely within such varying Mediterra- 
nean traditions as bel canto and the Mafia. It may be, however, 
that the Mob mythology surrounding Sinatra is simply part of 
the public projection of his nightshade personality, based on the 
same kind of willed misperception that twisted Springsteen into 
a Fender-bender Rambo. The same perceived darkness is pres- 
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the stuff, they don’t feel so bad about indulging in its exports.” But even then, 
apolitical American targets are not always off limits. After the U.S. bombing of 
Libyain April, amob in Barcelona stoned a local McDonald’s. Last year Peruvi- 
an Marxists sprayed graffiti and burned tables at three of Lima’s five Kentucky 
Fried Chicken restaurants. 

In countries where American pop is officially discouraged or limited, how- 
ever, playing a Huey Lewis tape or wearing Jordache jeans can be an implicit po- 
litical gesture, a tiny, tinny blow for individual liberty. One young Czech puts it 
bluntly: “Coke equals America. America equals freedom.” In the Soviet Union, 
vers and audiocassette players are inherently democratizing devices. “The new 
communications technology has changed things completely,” says one Moscow 
father of teenagers. “Tapes can be played over and over, exchanged, copied.” In 
the 50s American moral vigilantes sometimes claimed that rock ’n’ roll was the 
creation of Communist subversives out to undermine U.S. youth; today Pravda 
could make the counterclaim a lot more persuasively. Says U.S. Information Agency Director 
Charles Z. Wick, a former talent agent: “I would hope that American pop culture would pene- 
trate into other societies, acting as a pilot parachute for the rest of American values.” 

Each foreign transformation of American pop can be a small anthropological revelation. In 
New Delhi, the imitation McDonald's sell muttonburgers, while at Free Time, a Paris chain, the 
big beef pattie comes on baguette-shaped buns—le longburger. A 15-year-old Indian schoolgirl 
had a hit record called Disco Diwane (Disco Junkies). One time, an adaptation of American pop 
returned to the U.S. and popped over the top: among the Beatles’ raw material was the music of 
the Everly Brothers, Bill Haley and Elvis Presley, but the band’s worldwide influence was greater 
than any of their antecedents. Today American pop-culture imagery is being recycled more 
obliquely by Italy’s Memphis group of furniture designers and by French painters mimicking the 
East Village fashion for graffiti art. 

That kind of tutti-frutti exchange is invigorating. Now, however, pop has started feeding off 
itselfin remarkable new ways. Sometimes the self-references are just lazy or parochial. On situa- 
tion comedies, characters make jokes about other situation comedies. In Stephen King’s fiction, 
acharacter ina quandary “thought ofa cartoon character with an anvil suspended over its head,” 
anda forest “seemed alive with hokey B-movie jungle drums.” Then there are the stranger enter- 
tainments about entertainment, from the small army of Elvis impersonators to the TV game 
show Puttin’ On the Hits, on which ordinary folks lip-sync pop songs. With Entertainment To- 











ent in Presley and Dylan, 
Dean and Brando. Americans 
like their superstars with an 
edge of danger and a whiff of 
sulfur. 

Sinatra has been happy to 
oblige. Springsteen plays his 
private life close, but Sinatra’s 
has been up for grabs since he 
wowed the bobby-soxers at 
the Paramount Theatre in 
1944. Springsteen's effect on 
an audience can be just as 
devastating, but a great part of 
his appeal is the impression of 
a private man going public. 
Each concert becomes a ritual 
celebration, just as a Sinatra 
performance, even today, is a renewal of old ties and a reconfir- 
mation of old values. The Chairman of the Board, with his un- 
forced, slightly ironic ease, and the Boss, who has the stage force 
of some as yet unclassified natural phenomenon, are both peer- 
less showmen, and they both got their moves down in the same 
neighborhood. The rock clubs all around the Jersey shore are 
not so very different now from jazz joints like the Rustic Cabin 
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Baby, we were born to run 





(Route 9W, Alpine, N.J.), where Sinatra spent 18 months in the 
late ‘30s, learning his craft and occasionally waiting tables. 

Springsteen’s sense of himself and of the redemptive power 
of the songs he sings has translated into political statement (as 
in his participation in Steve Van Zandt’s antiapartheid Sun 
City project) and political action (as with his quiet contribu- 
tions, in each of his U.S. concert venues, to local charities 
like food banks). Sinatra, whose music usually avoided political 
matters, was also, in his time, an outspoken populist. The singer 
who now entertains at the White House—and at Sun City—also 
staged John Kennedy’s inaugural, appeared at plenty of civil 
rights benefits and was one of the first movie figures to try 
formally to break the Hollywood blacklist with his hiring 
clout. 

That has changed now. Springsteen’s own changes may be 
different, but what will likely remain constant with him, as it 
has with Sinatra, is the primacy of the music. They are both like 
separate swift currents in the American musical mainstream 
that has flowed around the world. There would be a pleasing 
symbolism in the fulfillment of one Springsteen friend’s long- 
cherished dream of having Sinatra record the Boss’s grand 
melodrama Meeting Across the River. However it turned out, 
such a recording would be an irresistible confluence of myths. 
And something more. It would do both Springsteen and Sinatra 
proud. Just in fact as they have done us. —By Jay Cocks 
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night, pop becomes almost overpoweringly hermetic—a nightly TV news show 
that reports personnel changes on TV game shows as major stories. 
The’80sarea pop decade, no question, a reclining era of good tans, big parties, 
beach reading, girl-group music. The stars are bigger than they have been inalong 
time, selling more billions of dollars worth of records and movie tickets than ever 
before. Celebrities are more numerous, but their fame is briefer: the half-life even 
of putative superstardom can be as short asa year. Fadsare announced, exploited 
and abandoned even before Good Morning America can cover them. Philan- 
thropy has turned into a series of prefab, single-issue Woodstocks (Live Aid, 
Farm Aid, Hands Across America), and the U.S. has twice elected to the presiden- 
cy a marvelous pop creature who goads Congress with movie dialogue (“Go 


CULVER PICTURES 






Father Knows ahead; make my day!”) and calls military uniforms “Pentagon wardrobe.” The original make- 

—— my-day movie actor has been elected mayor of a town in California, while character actors from 

consensus ultra-schlock TV shows (Love Boat, The Dukes of Hazzard) run for the House of Representa- 
tives (lowa, Georgia). 


Pop strands are converging, it seems, at an accelerating rate. By broadcasting high-concept 
television advertisements for records, MTV has invented a genre and become an enormous suc- 
cess. Michael Jackson makes TV commercials for Pepsi. Coca-Cola makes movies through its 
Columbia Pictures subsidiary. Any day now, all the advertising agencies in the world will merge 
with all the other advertising agencies. And the wall between pop and high culture that became a 
see-through membrane in the "60s and *70s today seems to be disintegrating. In some cases the 
result has been a mutually compromised commingling, the “tepid, flaccid Middlebrow Culture” 
that Macdonald despised. What the Boston Pops was to their parents’ generation, for instance, 
the untroubling, undemanding “New Age” music of the Windham Hill label is to alumni of the 
counterculture. Like Kurt Vonnegut’s novels, Artist Keith Haring’s doodly paintings are very, 
very easy to like. In Manhattan, Haring just opened his own boutique, where he sells Haring but- 
tons, watches, shirts and posters. It is called the Pop Shop. 

But the more ambitious mixes of pop and seriousness can be terrific. Such hybrids are not 
new: after World War II, for example, jazz sprouted the thorny complexities of hard bop. The 
crossover attempts today are more numerous and uninhibited than ever before. David Lynch’s 

The rebel has creepy, funny film Eraserhead manages to be both elliptical and punchy, complicated and viscer- 





pio i al. The music of Laurie Anderson and Philip Glass teeters intriguingly on the line between the 
in Japan obvious and the arcane. Talking Heads’ songs combine good jungle music and smart, edgy ideas; 








David Byrne, the band’s songwriter and lead singer, is the Stephen Sondheim of rock’n’ roll. Per- 
formance Artist Ann Magnuson says her chief influences are William Blake, Joey Heatherton, 
Alfred Jarry and Wilma Flintstone. 

Asortof wacky, slightly willful eclecticism is what Sontag meant, two decades before Triv- 
ial Pursuitbecame emblematic of ageneration, by the new “democratic esprit,” a generous cu- 
riosity that assumes “the equivalence of all objects.” What could be more American than giv- 
ing every cultural attempta fair shake? No longer is pop presumptively inferior to works 
of classical form and limited appeal. Pop culture is, after all, populist culture too. Not 
that Sontag’s equivalence means equal value, any more than constitutional guar- 
antees of equal opportunity always produce equal results. Mdtley Criie’s Stick 
to Your Guns, for instance, is going to lose any battle of the bands against 
Stravinsky's Pétrouchka. No sane person would rise to defend Harold Rob- 
bins’ novels. And if all remaining prints of Police Academy 3 happened 

to be destroyed ina flash fire, world culture would be undiminished. 

But take it easy. Lighten up. In America, putting on the ritz has never 
necessarily meant putting on airs. At twilight on a breezy summer 
evening, a cocktail in hand and not much particular in mind, Buddy 
Holly on the hi-fi is nothing to be ashamed of. —By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/New York and Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles, 
with other bureaus 
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CAVALIER WAGON 


When you need your own space. 


You lead a very full life. But there's always 
ole) sam Colm tal-Mealiare;e- [ale o-10)e)(-RVel0— [e)-ae 
here in the wide-open spaces of Cavalier. 
With Cavalier Wagon’s rear seats folded, 
NiolU MY -me le) mcr Mal] ol(eh(-1-1@ 0) me-] cele cole)a) 

‘ behind the driver's seat. In Cavalier, almost 
everything goes. Behind the wheel, you've 
got the power of a 2.0-liter electronically 





fuel-injected engine. The control of an avail- 
able sport suspension. And the comfort of 
full-foam reclining bucket seats. 
PNaloR@-\V7-ll(-1a olgiare Belem inl ecole simmeeliiico)ae 
and performance in a distinctive shape that 
lets you carry it all off in style. Cavalier. For 
people who know where they're going. 
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mart NATURAL CHEOUAR CHEESE 


a ea” 
Cracker Barrel natural cheddar is masterfully aged, creating an artful balance 
of texture and taste. And a rich, new perspective on snacking. 


CRACKER BARREL 
THE FINE*ART OF SNACKING 
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HEALTH & FITNESS 


A N ti ft Ob . zens, plunging into alternate activities, were equally fervid. 

a iona session Swimmers boasted of laps completed, cyclists of long-distance 

: = touring, and weight lifters of pounds pressed. Today Americans 

The USS. turns On to exercise live in a land where fit is proper. Strut your sweat. The majority, 

who remain woefully unfit, are now the ones who feel out of step; 

A! the dawning there were isolated stragglers, determinedly shamefacedly, they even outfit the body as if they exercised it. 

circling suburban high school tracks or pacing through city Togged out in sneaks and sweats, they proclaim their affiliation, 

parks. Most Americans did not suppose these were the harbin- in spirit if not in the flesh, with the fitness generation. The proto- 

gers of a U.S. craze. But by the end of the 1970s joggers were ev- type runners below offer a look at the characteristics and habits 
erywhere, all seemingly in training for the marathon. Other citi- of that new U.S. animal, Homo exercens americanus. 








Popularity. The U.S. fields between Head. That euphoric runner’s Heart. A running regime strengthens the 
10 million and 12 million dedicated high is probably caused by . heart muscle by giving it a serious workout. 
runners. Their bible remains James increased levels of endorphins, Regular exercise can also increase levels 
Fixx's The Complete Book of Running natural pain-killers of HDL (the “good” cholesterol carrier), 
(1977). Favorite adult participation produced by the body in lower blood pressure and cut the incidence 
sports (excluding such “activities” response to the stressof of coronary artery disease. During vigorous 
as fishing and camping): swimming exercising. The depression exercise, the heart pumps so strongly 
(41%), bicycling (31%), running/ some fee! when they cannot that blood circulates through the entire 
jogging (23%), softball (20%) work out is probablya mild body in just 10 seconds (normal time: 

and volleyball (15%). form of drug withdrawal 60 seconds). 














































Bones. Regular running, as well 
as other exercise, tends to make 
bones bigger and stronger, 
a boon to women, 
who face a higher 
risk of osteoporosis, 
a degenerative 
Gadgets. Sweats bone disease. 
and sneakers may do 
very well for run-of- 
the-mill runners, but 
some fitness fanatics 
wouldn't think of going through their paces 
without pedometers to log mileage, pulse meters 
to monitor heart rates, and special watches to 


record splits, Diet. Long-distance runners swear that loading up 


on pasta a few days before a race can increase 
stamina by perhaps as much as 300%. The rationale: 
carbohydrates increase muscle stores of glycogen, 
which is easily converted into energy-rich glucose 
that fuels muscle activity. 


Cross-country skiing 5 m.p.h 
Running 


Swimming 40 yds. per min. 
Handball 


Weights. When running is not rigorous enough, 
there is a new challenge: running with weights, of- 
ten 2 Ibs. per hand and 3 Ibs. per ankle, Increasingly, 
sports enthusiasts also train with weights at home 
or health club. 
















: Calories 
Bicycling consumed per hour by 
a a person weighing 150 Ibs. 


| 100) 200] 300} 400/500] 600 +700 


Weight Control. For dieters, exercise can help by 
temporarily speeding the rate at which the body 

burns calories. But some cautions. One study suggests 
that while moderate exercise helps control appetite, 
strenuous activity increases it. And even running 

a marathon only consumes an average 2,700 


Marathons. More than a million people have raced calories. Alas, 1 Ib. equals 3,500 calories. 


the Greek-inspired 26 miles 385 yds. since the U.S. 
running craze started in 1972. But marathon mania 
may be waning; 5-km, 8-km and 10-km races, in ad- 


Muscles. Typically, people have a musculature 
made up of nearly equal amounts of fast-twitch 


















dition to strenuous triathlons, are becoming more Injuries. Most hard-core, always- fibers that contract rapidly for brief periods, 
popular. For overall fitness, experts recommend Say-more runners eventually suffer producing bursts of power, and slow-twitch 
cross-country skiing and swimming, as well as muscle and skeletal damage. Usual fibers that contract more slowly and steadily, 
jogging, bicycling, handball/squash, skating (ice or breakdown points: the lower back, contributing to endurance. Top-flight sprinters 
roller) and brisk walking. Six to eight hours a week pe legs, ee and, espe- have more than 75% fast-twitch fibers, while long- 
of vigorous exercise may add a year of life. pen ake eeeeaeenith j distance runners are about 80% slow-twitchers. 

the arthroscope, a fiber-optic 

device that lets doctors see and Shoes. Last year Americans spent about $2.5 billion, up 

operate through tiny incisions. from $1.7 billion in 1980, on athletic footwear. The tallies: 


24.4 million pairs for tennis, 14 million running, 21.6 million 

: gym/basketball, 7.5 million aerobics, 2.2 million soccer. 

. Wy Puma makes the most expensive, a $200 microprocessor- 

we equipped job, but the chicest seem to be Reebok’s. Its stock 
> ran up from $17 in 1985 to a high of $84 last week. 
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Moon River 
Man: 
Williams 
makes the 
Middle 
Kingdom 








The Mellow Pose of 
Texas: when J.R. 
smiles, the world 
smiles with him 
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Ah, the wonders of the 
East! The household goddesses 
that gaze down from every oth- 
er wall and stall in Chiang Mai 


ture of mysterious beauty. Their 
girlish tresses are dark and lus- 
trous, their complexions deli- 
cately olive, their looks a spicy 
blend of innocence and experi- 
ence. And the names of these 
exotic sirens are ... Phoebe 
Cates and Jennifer Beals. From 
the go-slow huts of socialist 
Burma to the go-go bars of so- 
cializing Bangkok, the hands- 
down pinups of Southeast Asia 
are the Yale flashdancer with 
exactly two movies to her credit 
and the pouting young starlet 
from Private School. Farrah, 
Christie, even local actresses 
hardly get a look-in 
many American fan letters, re- 
ports Cates, “the ones from 
Thailand are all so sweet and 
complimentary.” Ah, the blun- 
ders of the West! 


In South Africa, blacks are 
not allowed to own property, 
choose where they live or vote 
in national elections. They are, 
however, allowed to appear as 
entertainers. Right now, the 
| American king of TV for the 
country’s mostly white audi- 
ence is Bill Cosby. Favorite 
consumer items include Mr. T 
dolls and Eddie Murphy post- 
ers. And the Western songsters 
of choice are Lionel Richie and 
Stevie Wonder. The govern- 
ment-supported national radio 
Station tried to ban Wonder, but 
gave up after his fans began 
tuning in to his songs on foreign 
stations. Still, it is not so 
keen on the final entry on Ste- 
vie’s current album. Delivered 
in both English and the South 
African tribal tongue of Xhosa, 
the song is called /t'’s Wrong 
(Apartheid). 








Last month an elegant mu- 
sic store on Omotesando, To- 
kyo’s Fifth Avenue, devoted 
most of its window space to a 
formal wedding tableau of Min- 
nie and Mickey Mouse. Wise 
move. After all, Emperor Hiro- 
hito has been spotted in a Mick- 
ey Mouse wristwatch, and for 
21 years the Mitsubishi Bank 
has treated new customers to 
Mickey towels, tissue paper and 
toothpaste, even Mickey piggy 







Unlike | 





banks. Lately, the round-eared 
rodent has been challenged 
across the globe by snappy, 


| snippy Snoopy and indolent, in- 
and Mandalay are the very pic- | 


solent Garfield. But the animat- 
ed 58-year-old is still reigning 
over cats and dogs. 


Though not exactly Marx, 
Madonna has sparked a global 
revolution. From Moscow to 
Peking, the Material Girl has 
put a new spin on dialectical 
materialism. Nothing, however, 
can compare with her reception 
in Panama, where people have 
gone mad over La Donna. For 
almost two years, 23-year-old 
Wanna Be’s have been curl- 
ing their hair and donning 
lace. Both a soft-drink compa- 
ny and a chewing-gum firm 
have produced ads copying 
her from-bed-to-verse videos. 
“Even Michael Jackson did not 
produce such a frenzy,” marvels 


Jim Truch Gomez, manager of | 


the country’s top pop station. 
When word gets out that the 
Mistress has a new look, expect 
another revolution 


His books, exclaimed one 
French critic, “possess all the 
passionate excess of Rabelais’ 
Gargantua, the verbal virtuosity 
of a Joyce, the demonic cruelty 
of Celine’s best work.” Mon 
dieu, who is this born-again 
Shakespeare? Charles Bukowski. 
You know, the 64-year-old Los 
Angeles-based laureate of 
American lowlife whose Henry 
Miller-ish paeans to booze and 
broads (Love Is a Dog for Hell, 
Notes of a Dirty Old Man) typi- 
cally sell only around 5,000 
copies in the U.S. In France, 
more than 100,000 copies of the 
Boho's short and tall stories 
have left the shelves. In West 
Germany, the latter-day sinner 
is carried by eight major pub- 
lishers, and has sold a stagger- 
ing 2.2 million copies, more 
than any American and almost 
any German novelist alive. 
What was that name again? 
B-U-K-O-W-S-K-I. 


Mention Bears these days, 
and many Britons hardly give a 
thought to Paddington or Win- 
nie-the-Pooh. The biggest bears 
of all, they know, come from 
Chicago. Ever since an N.FL. 
game of the week started show- 


ing up on the country’s TV Like J.R.’” 
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Celebrities Who Travel Well 


screens four years ago, the “oth- 
er” game of football throws few- 
er and fewer people for a loss. 
A monthly magazine called 
Touchdown counts 160,000 
readers, and one Briton in every 
ten saw the Bears in this year’s 
Super Bowl. It’s not cricket, of 
course, but football seems cer- 
tain to gain even more ground 
this August, when the Bears ar- 
rive at London’s Wembley Sta- 
dium for an exhibition against 
the Dallas Cowboys. Forget 
about getting in; all 80,000 seats 
are sold out. 


Confucius wrote that “truly 
great music is always simple in 
movement.” Which may ex- 
plain why Andy Williams is the 
hottest Western vocalist in Chi- 
na. Or maybe it’s because Wil- 
liams crooned the sound track 
to Dancing on Ice, a 15-min 
skating documentary that has 
been shown again and again 
and then several times more on 
Chinese TV. Ever since, people 
have been downright bullish in 
China's shops about his Love 
Story and other ancient chest- 
nuts. It is not just ideogrammat- 
ic titles like Moon River that 
strike familiar chords in Chi- 
nese hearts. “His voice and style 
more closely resemble a Chi- 
nese vocalist’s than any other 
foreigner’s,” explains a young 
Peking resident. Before long, 
top-ranking officials may be 
humming Days of Wine and 
Roses. After all, Confucius also 
wrote, “Only the superior man 
is able to understand music.” 





He’s big, he’s rich, he’s 
mighty—small wonder that 
J.R., the industrial-strength 
lord of Dallas, is both a univer- 
sal figure and a universal sym- 
bol of America. So it is that in 
Britain, Larry Hagman often has 
to sport a fake mustache. On 
one trip to Italy, the man who 
plays “Gei Ar” ducked into his 
Milan hotel room for some 
peace and quiet, only to find 
it crowded with Hagmanic pa- 
parazzi who had crawled in 
through the window. “I can 
only stay for a day in one 
place,” he explains. “People 
come up to me everywhere and 
say, ‘I have an uncle like you 


| I have an employer like you.’ 


I say, “Not like me, honey. 


— By Pico lyer 
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THE SPACESHIP EARTH GEOSPHERE 





AT WALT DISNEY WORLD'S EPCOT CENTER 





From the Man with the Mouse, a dream of the country as It once or never was 






LIVING 





If Heaven Ain’t a Lot Like Disney 


[heme parks created in Uncle Walt’s image offer a sanitized suburban Utopia 


S queal of joy, the kind that parents 
can pay for but not buy. “Oh, Dad- 
dy!” the five-year-old said, staring out at 
the magic monorail, “thank you so much 
for bringing me here!’ The boy’s father 
must have wondered what he or Walt Dis- 
ney Co. could do for an encore. The fam- 
ily’s vacationland adventure had just be- 
gun; in fact, they were still at Orlando 
Internationa! Airport, in transit from the 
arrivals lounge to baggage claim. It is the 
challenge of any parent accompanying a 
child to central Florida 
making sure rapturous ex- 
pectations are not soured by 
the long lines, infant atten- 
tion spans and high tech 
nology on the fritz. Stand- 
ing at the entrance to 
Orlando’s Sea World, an 
other father tried to tamp 
his daughter's restless an 
ticipation: “Hyper down 
honey—we're only gonna 
see a lot of fish.’ 

Theme parks? No 
dream parks. Fish never 
looked more adorably an 
thropomorphic than they 
do performing at the three 
Sea World parks in Orlan- 
do, San Diego, and Aurora, 
Ohio. Appalachian cabins 
never gleamed so spiffily as 
at Dolly 
Dollywood in Pigeon Forge 


Parton’s new 


Tenn. Country music rarely sounded so 
all-fired wholesome as it does at Nash- 
ville’s Opryland. No city zoo ever boasted 
rides like the Congo River Rapids, the 
Stanleyville Falls flume or the vertigo-in- 
ducing Scorpion—all to be found at Busch 
Gardens in Tampa. Early Christians nev- 
er found accommodations as plush as the 
ones at the “21st century Christian camp- 
ground” of Heritage USA near Fort Mill, 


S.C. As for the twin fountainheads of 


theme parks—Disneyland in Anaheim, 


DISNEY WORLD'S CULINARY STAFI 
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Calif, and the gigantic Walt Disney 
World outside Orlando—they offer noth- 
| ing less than a dream of America as it 
once or never was: a homogenized, turn- 
of-the-century village propelled into the 
future by space-age science and the re- 
lentless optimism of its founding dreamer 

This summer America’s theme parks 
expect their best season ever. Gas prices 
are stable in the U.S.; the dollar buys less 
abroad. The dark cloud radiating from 
Chernoby] is discouraging some tourists 

“We postponed a trip to 
Scandinavia on account of | 
the nuclear fallout,” says 
Jack Arlitt, 66, who chose 
to see Opryland instead 
with his wife Oleis. Many 
others who might have 
planned a jaunt to Britain 
or the Continent are scared 
tripless by visions of Europe 
as a nightmare fantasyland 
filled with terrorists 

And so events have 
conspired to keep Ameri- 
cans at home, while Euro- 
pean and Asian tourists can 
feel at home abroad visiting 

Disney World's ersatz Eiffel 
Tower, Piazza San Marco 
and Japanese pagoda. Be- 
tween March and Septem- 
ber, U.S. amusement parks 
and theme attractions will 





Each day, 100 piles, 35, 000 cookies and 14,400 muffins 


have lured 235 million visi- 
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FIREWORKS AT THE MAGIC KINGDOM 





tors through the turnstiles (average ad- 
mission: $10) for a robust brand of profes- 
sional patriotism. During the show at 
Florida Cypress Gardens, 30 miles from 
Disney World, a stunt man gliding high 
above the crowd effuses, “One thing I can 
see from here—or from any height—is 
that America sure is beautiful.” 

For more than 100 years, amusement 
parks have brought no-frills thrills to fam- 
ilies in search of a good time at a reason- 
able cost. But by the early 1950s, these Co- 
ney Islands of the Mind were crumbling 
along with the cities they served. Then 
Disney, who had already revolutionized 
the movie business with his Mickey 
Mouse short films and feature-length car- 
toons, conceived a new show-biz hybrid 
called the theme park. No rickety roller 
coasters, no sucker-fleecing games of 
chance, no sideshow tawdriness for Uncle 
Walt. At his place every 
path would be as spotless as 
Formica; every doorway 
would be scaled to just 
above kid-size; every “at- 
traction” (not ride) would 
be sweet enough for 
“guests” (not customers) of 
all ages to enjoy, a little. By 
creating an outdoor family 
entertainment to comple- 
ment his family films, Dis- 
ney might even do some- 
thing for the fissuring 
American family unit, 
while promoting his own 
movie product. Disneyland 
was capitalism with a hu- 
man face—or a smiling ro- 
dent’s—and its grand open- 
ing was set for July 17, 1955. 

Even the mastermind 
recalled it as “Black Sun- 


To end a day of sanitized sensory bombardment 


| wrong. The glut of visitors turned the San- 
ta Ana Freeway into a seven-mile parking 
lot. Refreshment stands ran out of food 
and drink for the nearly 30,000 invited 
guests and thousands more ticket counter- 
feiters who stormed the gates. Rides 
broke down almost immediately. A gas 
leak forced the shuttering of Fantasyland 
The day’s corrosive heat sent women’s 
spiked heels sinking into the asphalt on 
Main Street. Nor was this a debacle to be 
covered over with Tinker Bell dust; the 
whole sorry spectacle was broadcast on a 
live TV special co-hosted by Ronald Rea- 
gan. WALT’S DREAM A NIGHTMARE, pro- 
claimed the Los Angeles Tidings. 
But Walt, who had sunk his fortune 
| into this $17 million mousehole, was not 
done wheeling and dreaming. Disney's 
name, the most trusted in the movie busi- 


ness, reassured visitors. By Labor Day the | 





Se 
OGLING THE MAIN STREET PARADE 








park had already greeted its millionth 
paying guest, and after a year the atten- 
dance was 3.8 million. Last August, Dis- 
neyland recorded its 250 millionth admis- 
sion. “We were the first theme park,” says 
Frank Wells, Disney's president and chief 
operating officer. “With the vision of 
Walt Disney, we brought the standards of | 
the park, our courtesy and cleanliness, to 
new levels, and we built it on an unprece- 
dented scale. And it’s not like a film that 
you go to only once; you can enjoy the 
rides a second or third time. All in all, it’s 
a terrific premise for a business.” 


A nd, economically, a premise fraught 
with risk. A souped-up amusement 
park, Six Flags over Texas, and its spin- 
offs in Georgia, New Jersey and Califor- 
nia have flourished, but many others have 
floundered. Freedomland U.S.A., a theme 
park in the Bronx, N.Y., devoted to 
American history and shaped like a map 
of the U.S., opened in 1960 and closed 
four years later at a loss of $20 million 
Houston’s Hanna-Barbera Land, a pizaz- 
zy play park for children, closed last Sep- 
tember after two years. Half a dozen 
theme attractions, from Stars Hall of 
Fame to Circus World, have failed within 
the shadow of Walt Disney World. 

Faced with long odds, an entrepre- 
neur must know when to give up and 
when to adapt. Robert I. Earl owned an 
Elizabethan “theme restaurant” in Orlan- 
do called Shakespeare’s of Church Street 
that provided an evening of light wassail- 
ing and big eats; last year he moved his 
operation closer to Disney World and 
changed the restaurant’s name to King 
Henry's Feast. Why? “People who come 
to Orlando want to have fun,” he told the 
International Drive Bulletin, “and too 
many people thought Shakespeare’s was 
something serious and cultural.” 

This is a mistake unlikely to be made 
by anyone making a theme-park trek 
across Tennessee. Start at Opryland. “If 
you're going to be a theme park in Nash- 
ville,” says Park Flack Tom Adkinson, 
“you'd better be about music.” But not just 
country music: Opryland’s 
120 acres embrace doo-wop 
and Duke Ellington in as 
many as a dozen simulta- 
neous stage shows. Then it’s 
20 miles northeast to Hen- 
dersonville and a stop at 
Twitty City, the monument 
Country Star Conway 
Twitty has built to himself, 
including a guided tour con- 
ducted by a giant mechani- 
cal Twitty Bird. (Just down 
the road is Johnny Cash's 
House of Cash, a museum 
that is proud to display Al 


Capone’s favorite chair.) 
The next day you'll tool 
eastward to Dollywood, 


“the friendliest town in the 
Smokies,” where you can 
roast pigs over an open 
hearth, munch on buffalo- 





day.” Everything went 


And the sanitation man doffs his hat 


burgers and take a moun- | 
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tain trek on a 90-ton steam 
train. If you're in luck, Dol- 
| ly will be there to say hi. 
Hank Williams Jr.’s 
rendition of the red-neck 
| anthem Jf Heaven Aint a 
Lot Like Dixie (Then I 
Don't Want to Go) should be 
spitting out of your car ra- 
dio as you make the more 
than 150-mile drive from 
| Pigeon Forge to Fort Mill, 
S.C. It will put you in the 
mood for Heritage USA, 
Televangelist Jim Bakker’s 
hotel and convention com- 
plex that attracts 5 million 
of the faithful each year 
Cynics call the place Six 
Flags over Jesus, but you 








SHAMU AND BABY AT SEA WORLD 


family’s itch for entertain- 
ment, Not since Southern 
California sprang up 
around the burgeoning Hol- 
lywood film colony has a re- 
gion owed its riches, if not 
its existence, to show busi- 
ness. Where parents once 
took their children to Man- 
hattan for a weekend of 
Broadway and the Rock- 
ettes, now they get their fill 
of live entertainment in 
Disney World and the clone 
worlds that have attached 
themselves to Walt’s em- 
pire like parasite parks. 

In these satellite attrac- 
tions, kitsch battles fero- 
ciously with schlock, and 





will be disappointed if you 
come expecting a Holy 
Roller coaster or a guided walk across the 
Sea of Galilee. Still, Heritage is not your 
everyday theme park. Now and again, 
lifeguards shut down the swimming pool 
to perform a baptism, and at Eastertide 
the song-and-dance acts are replaced by a 
Passion play. In a salon of the 500-room 
hotel, blue-haired grannies sip tea (no al- 
cohol is served) as a harpist plays nearby 
“Jim Bakker grew up and asked, “Why 
can’t everything be nice?’ ” reports Aide 
Richard Dortch. The genteel slickness of 
Heritage USA is Bakker’s answer to that 
question: the triumph of born-again nice. 
Disney had, of course, savored that 
triumph long before Jim Bakker was 
born. And having tasted success with Dis- 
neyland in California, he looked for a 
larger playground. His gaze fell on central 
Florida. Twenty years ago, the region was 
not much more than scrubland, orange 
groves, gas stations and $5-a-night mo- 
tels. It was a place vacationers drove 
through, as quickly as possible, on their 
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Whales never looked cuter or smarter 


way to Miami or the Gulf Coast. But just 
before his death in 1966, the Man with the 
Mouse had bought, secretly and at the 
fire-sale price of roughly $200 an acre, 43 
sq. mi. of Orlando ruburbs (about twice 
the size of Manhattan and more than 100 
times the area of California’s Disneyland) 
on which to build the world’s largest 
theme park. Florida’s Governor predicted 
that the scheme would “bring a new world 
of entertainment, pleasure and economic 
development to the state of Florida.” 


or once, a politician was guilty of un- 

derstatement. Today Greater Orlan- 
do. with Walt Disney World as its golden 
profit center, is one of the nation’s fastest- 
growing areas in population, revenue and 
new-tech industry. The people who live 
and work in Orlando are there for the 
same reasons as those who visit: because 
of its proximity to an all-ages fun-time 
wonderworld. Here is a metropolis whose 


| success has been erected on the American 


HOEING-DOWN AT OPRYLAND 


the two styles often end up 
married. Kitsch: Medieval 
Times, a dinner theater that combines the 
art of knightly jousting with the bloodlust 
of pro wrestling. As the Red Knight at- 
tacks Blue with his mace and Blue re- 
sponds with his sword, a spectator cries 
out, “Your mutha wears chain mail!” 
Schlock: Gatorland Zoo with its Gator 
Jumparoo show, in W hich thousand- 
pound alligators lurch out of the water to 
snap their jaws around dead chickens sus- 
pended from a wire. For connoisseurs of 
arcane Americana, the Orlando area also 
offers an Alligatorland Safari Zoo (feed 
the animals with Purina Monkey Chow), 
a Reptile World Serpentarium (“Time 
your visit to be present during one of our 
three daily venom programs”) and an El- 
vis Presley Museum, with displays of El- 
vis’ high school yearbook (his major was 
shop), a portrait of Jesus that Elvis gave 
his parents when he was 15 and, for 50¢, a 
photostat of the King’s death certificate 
In central Florida, Disney, not Pres- 
| ley, is the king of leisure-time attractions 














Old-fashioned coaster thrills 


Country music never sounded so wholesome 
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News that could help 
_ gave your life 
is worth repeating. 
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a If you are a high risk patient, 
y octor about recently approved preventative 
aspirin therapy for heart attack. 


This important message 
brought to you by The Bayer Company. 
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But Sea World is surely 
prince charming—an invit- 
ing and meticulously run 
theme park dedicated to the 
proposition that almost any 
fish or aquatic mammal can 
be trained to do almost any- 
thing. (Not so over at Cypress 
Gardens, where the host of 
the Little Critter Show be- 
came exasperated when one 
of his fowl performers, Quack 
Nicklaus, blew a_ stunt. 
Keened the trainer: “There’s 
only so much you can teach a 
duck.”) At Sea World the 
dolphins do backflips in syne; 
a walrus sprays his audience 
on cue; seals eat fish dangled 
by children; there are even a 
few humans doing water-ski 
daredeviltry to pre-Beatles 
rock in the Beach Blanket 
Ski Party show. As at Disney 
World, Sea World works 
hard to elicit one of two reac- 
tions from its visitors: awe 
(“Isn’t that amazing!) and 
awwww (“Isn't that cute!”). 
Because Sea World’s stars are 
live animals and not elec- 
tronic humanoids, the reac- 
tions are genuinely effusive. 
The star of stars at Sea 





PARTON WOWS’EM AT DOLLY WOOD 


black pants materializes to 
scoop up some horse dung. 
When the crowd cheers him, 
he doffs his hat and salutes. 
Virtually all the attrac- 
tions at Epcot—from the 
American Adventure pavil- 
ion, with its engraved quota- 
tions from Wendell Willkie 
and Ayn Rand, to the Uni- 
verse of Energy ride through 
a forest of snarling dino- 
saurs—celebrate the perfect- 
ibility of man through de- 
mocracy and technology. It 
can be pretty tedious, one ex- 
hortation after another to 
“Let us dare fulfill our desti- 
ny!” Best to relax your brain 
and go where the fun is: to the 
Journey into Imagination, ¢ 
clever ride that honors, witt 
suitable frivolity, man’s ca- 
pacity to spin dream: 
(awwww); to the enthralling 
travelogues in the Chines 
and French pavilions (awe) 
to the Teatro di Bologni 
commedia dell’arte at th 
Italian pavilion (ha!); to Emi 
Radok’s 8%4-min. film as yo 
enter the Energy buildin 
(wow). The screen’s 100 tri 
angular elements reveal, on. 
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World is Shamu, billed, with- 
out fear of contradiction, as 
the “world’s most famous performing kill- 
er whale.” (Actually there are three Sha- 
mus, one for each Sea World park.) The 
Shamu Celebration veers toward the icky, 
especially when the heavenly choir from a 
burger commercial sings reverently, “It’s 
what Shamu means to you and to me.” 
And when a trio of the behemoth’s train- 
ers present their what-I-love-about- 
Shamu testimonials, the onlooker half ex- 
pects one of them to say, “My whale, I 
think I'll keep her.” But it is a thrill to see 
a 4,000-Ib. killer whale balance a human 
on its nose, or pirouette on point, or just 
swim protectively with its new offspring, 
the 8%-month-old Baby Shamu. Several 
times a day, a child is selected from the 
crowd to be kissed by Shamu. At one 
show, the little girl of the day was asked 
her name. “Erin.” “And where are you 
from, Erin?” “Holiday Inn.” 

At Walt Disney World, the snappy 
patter is left to the guides on the trams 
that whisk visitors from the car lot to one 
of the two main parks: the Magic King- 
dom—which is basically Disneyland 
East—and the sprawling Epcot Center. 
(One-day admission: $23 for adults, $19 
for kids.) “No smoking—foreign, domes- 
tic or homegrown,” one guide sasses near 
Epcot’s 18-story Spaceship Earth geo- 
sphere. “You know what Epcot means?” 
another asks near closing time. “Every 
Person Comes Out Tired.” In fact, the ac- 
ronym stands for Experimental Prototype 
Community of Tomorrow. It was Disney's 
conceit to create an absolute monarchy, a 
magic kingdom for real, in which 20,000 
people would work and live in a totally 





Rural cabins never gleamed so spiffily 


controlled futuristic environment: no 
slums, no landlords, no voting control. 
Fortunately the plan fizzled, and Epcot 
became what it has been since its opening 


single surface or in multifac 
eted relief, a gorgeous variet 


of images relating to natural and mar 
made energy. Hard not to call it the mo: 
astonishing movie of the decade. 


To emerge into the Florida sunligt 


from one of these nifty experiences is t 
walk back into the unreal world the Di: 
ney “imagineers” have fabricated. In th 
sanitized sensory bombardment, ever; 
thing is so clean, so controlled, so worl 
put-back-in-joint, that the place seen 
less an Epcot than an Epcoy: an exper 
mental prototype community of yeste 
day. To return, then, to one’s own dre 
excuse for real life after a trip to a drea 
park is to realize something important 
missing in each of them: order and ha 


in 1982: a combination world’s fair and 
science fair with the Disney touch, 















hat remains of the monarchist 

dream in Disney World is a benign 
dictatorship of style, a triumph of art over 
nature. The lightning bugs in the shrub- 
bery by Cinderella’s Castle are tiny syn- 
chronized bulbs. In a 3-D short called 
Magic Journeys (to be replaced this Sep- 
tember with a Michael Jackson film, Cap- 


tain Eo), a boy blows milkweed toward 
the audience, and 586 viewers shiver with 
delight. There is more magic that the cus- 
tomers never see. A Swedish pneumatic 
garbage system moves 50 tons of discard- 
ed glop a day. The costume room holds 1.5 
million items of clothing (eight per em- 
ployee). The huge computer centers under 
the Magic Kingdom and Epcot control 
each attraction’s speed, music, lights and 
vocal spiels. In the bakery, Chef Dominic 
Robertiello can produce 100 pies, 35,000 
cookies and 14,400 muffins every day. 

All the visitors behave here, even 
when waiting in line 45 min. for a Fron- 
tierland hot dog. All the employees smile, 
even the teenagers in French Foreign Le- 
gion uniforms sweeping up cigarette butts 
in front of the imitation-Aztec Mexican 
pavilion. (Average “life-span” of a piece 
of street trash before being removed: 4 
min.) During the Magic Kingdom's after- 
noon parade of Disney characters, a sani- 
tation man in old-fashioned vest and 
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mony at home, surprise and funk ar 
compromise in Disney World. In centr 
Florida, though, real life often surrende 
with a smile. A tourist stopped at a loc 


Denny’s and chatted with the cashi 
Asked where he was from, the tourist 1 
plied, “New York City.” “Oh,” the cas 
ier said earnestly, “do they have ric 
there too?” 





cosmetologists — hair- 

dressers, facialists, nail 

technicians — keep abreast 

of new techniques and styles A 
to make U.S. beauty salons \ \. 
the best in the world. 


At the last World Championships / 
of Hairdressing U.S. teams took / 
gold medals in all three main categories. 
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AMERICAN BEST| 








Neither Tarnished nor Afraid 





he novel rode out of Spain on the 

horse and donkey of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, and the modern short sto- 
| ry had its early masters in Russia, France 
| and England. But the hard-boiled detec- 
tive was born in America. His popularity 
has remained in force for half a century. 
He can be seen on countless shelves of pa- 
perbacks and hardcovers, and he has ap- 
peared on prime time since the first vacu- 
um tube was plugged in. The TV series 
Spenser: For Hire and Mike Hammer are 
two of his latest hangouts. As he was in 
the films of the '40s, so he is today, in Ray- 
mond Chandler’s memorable phrase, a 
man “who is neither tarnished nor afraid” 
as he walks down America’s mean streets. 

Good cases have been made for locat- 
ing his origins in the boot steps of the lone- 
some pioneer. Robert B. Parker, creator of 
Spenser, a private investigator so sure of 
himself that he needs only one name, even 
wrote a Ph.D. thesis on the subject. Ac- 
cording to the traditional ideal, to survive 
with dignity on the American frontier re- 
quired a touch of ruthlessness and a per- 
sonal code of honor. “When the wilderness 
disappeared at the end of the 19th centu- 
ry,” says Parker, the hero “became a man, 
alone, facing an urban wilderness.” A 
more precise definition of the breed came 
naturally enough from Chandler, the 





ROBERT B. PARKER 











Hard-boiled fiction continues to influence and entertain 


American-born, British-educated creator 
of Philip Marlowe, the detective who got 
more similes to the mile than anybody be- 
fore or since (“‘as inconspicuous as a taran- 
tula ona slice ofangel food”), Laid down in 
his essay The Simple Art of Murder, Chan- 
dler’s description of the fictional Ameri- 
can detective has the power of an ecclesi- 
astical oath: “He is a relatively poor man, 
or he would not be a detective at all. He isa 
common man or he could not go among 
common people. He has a sense of charac- 
ter, or he would not know his job. He will 
take no man’s money dishonestly and no 
man’s insolence without a due and dispas- 
sionate revenge. He isa lonely man and his 
pride is that you will treat him as a proud 
man or be very sorry you ever saw him. He 
talks as the man of his age talks—that is, 
with rude wit, a lively sense of the gro- 
tesque, a disgust for sham, and a contempt 
for pettiness.” 

These are the essentials for obstinate 
individualism, a national trait elevated to 
a romance that not only endures but 
thrives. The literary descendants of 
Chandler and his contemporaries James 
M. Cain and Dashiell Hammett have un- 
leashed stalkers of the urban wildernesses 
across the country. Parker and George V. 
Higgins cover Boston; Elmore Leonard 
and Loren D. Estleman have a lock on 





Facing an urban wilderness 











ELMORE LEONARD 


Detroit; Stephen Greenleaf and Bill Pron- 
zini have staked out San Francisco, and 
Washington is in the hands of Ross 
Thomas. In Cincinnati, the territory be- 
longs to Jonathan Valin. 

Tough investigators are concentrated 
mostly in New York and in California, 
the Olduvai Gorge of the chivalrous gum- 
shoe. By far the best known are the West 
Coast trio of Hammett’s Sam Spade, 
Chandler's Marlowe and Ross Macdon- 
ald’s Lew Archer. Occasional readers of 
the form tend to confuse Ross with John 
D. MacDonald and Gregory Mcdonald. 
The first was born Kenneth Millar in 
1915 and died three years ago of Alz- 
heimer’s disease. The second is 69 and 
lives in Florida, as does his popular P.I. 
Travis McGee, the “tinhorn knight on 
a stumbling Rosinante from Rent-A- 
Steed.” The third is a former Boston Globe 
critic and the inventor of the flippant 
Fletch, whose snooping is sanctioned by a 
press card rather than a badge. 


ocation is as important to detective 

fiction as it is to the real estate busi- 
ness. The glitz centers of the Sunbelt offer 
the irresistible drama of drug traffic 
played against a background of pastel, 
stucco and palm fronds. Joseph Hansen 
(Fadeout, A Smile in His Lifetime, Grave- 
digger) offers an alternative to the macho, 
down-at-the-heels stereotype. He is Da- 
vid Brandstetter, a Southern California 
insurance investigator who is affluent, 
well dressed and homosexual. This sub- 
genre is bicoastal; see George Baxt’s nov- 
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lronies of crime and punishment oi 
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THE RANCOR PIT MONSTER IS CRAFTED AND MANIPULATED BY CABLES FOR JEDI 
Youngsters rummage through the garbage looking for cast-off Darth Vaders and E.T.s 


paintings that provide the fake back- 
grounds for many scenes (the outer-space 
vistas in Star Wars, for example, or the 
cavernous warehouse at the end of Raid- 
ers of the Lost Ark). In the model shop, 
workers craft detailed miniatures of such 
objects as the spaceship from Cocoon and 
the De Lorean car that flew through time 
in Back to the Future. The creature shop is 
the birthplace for most of the monsters 
and other grotesques that populate Lucas’ 
fantasyland, from the Rancor Pit monster 
in Return of the Jedi to the yet-to-be- 
unveiled Howard the Duck 

Much of ILM’s trickery is aimed at 
making these inanimate figures appear to 
move and act. In some cases, movement is 
simulated by stop-motion photography 
(the same technique that gave life to the 
original King Kong). The object is photo- 
graphed one frame at a time and moved 
manually a tiny bit for each shot; when the 
film is projected at normal speed, the fig- 
ure appears to be in action, Today, howev- 
er, creatures can also be manipulated by 
computer-controlled motors in an ILM in- 
novation known as “go-motion,” which 
produces more realistic movement 

Creatures, spaceships and other ob- 
jects are inserted into the action of the 
film by means of the blue-screen process 
The figure is photographed against a blue 
background and then combined in an op- 
tical printer with the scene into which it 
will be placed. This procedure must be re- 
peated each time a new element is added 
to the scene. The pastry creatures that 
came to life in Young Sherlock Holmes, 
for example, were hand-manipulated rod 
puppets, each shot individually and added 








one by one in as many as twelve layers 
For a brief shot of a space battle in Return 
of the Jedi, 63 layers were required. This 
and other complex scenes are made possi- 
ble by a computer-driven camera devel- 
oped by ILM that can repeat the same 
motion over and over so that new ele- 
ments can be added with great precision 


Cc ate entire images from scratch. For 
effects like the stained-glass man in 
Young Sherlock Holmes, all the visual ele- 
ments of the figure—size, shape and sur- 
face characteristics—are fed into a com- 
puter, along with such data as camera 
angles and light sources. The computer 
then uses this information to construct an 
image. Simple geometrical shapes are rel- 
atively easy to create, but the process is far 
more difficult for complicated figures 
The stained-glass man, for instance, took 
four people some four months to create 
ILM technicians are accustomed to 
seeing months of effort speed by in just a 
few minutes of screen time. Kenneth 
Smith, who operates the optical printer, 
estimates that he and his co-workers 
spent eight months creating just 3% min- 
utes of special effects for E.T. like the bi- 
cycles that flew through the air at the 
film's end. “I compare it to working on a 
cathedral,” he says. “I'm just a stone ma- 
son working on a gargoyle in a corner. I 
want to make the best one I can, of course 
But I just wish they'd use more gargoyles.” 
Despite its high-tech tools, ILM uses 
homey techniques as well. Clouds might 
be simulated by wads of cotton, the dirt on 
a remote planet by a pile of cork. The 


omputers are also being used to cre- 





| walls of the mine in Indiana Jones were 
made of scrunched-up aluminum foil, 
spray-painted to look like rocks. “We 
have no commitment to using the most so- 
phisticated techniques,” says Warren 
Franklin, ILM’s general manager. “We 
go with what works.” 

The challenge is finding new things 
that work. Franklin estimates that ILM 
takes on only about one-third of the mov- 
ies it is offered and looks for “projects that 
we think will stretch us and offer some- 
thing new.” Technicians are generally as- 
signed to teams that remain with a film 
for its duration, thus fostering a sense of 
creative involvement in the project. “The 
value of this place is in its people,” says 
Franklin, “not in its hardware.” 

Yet some contend that hardware too 
often takes center stage in ILM films and 
that the familiar “ILM look” is too cold 
and technology-driven. Others claim that 
the spirit of innovation is waning as the 
company becomes bigger and more suc- 
cessful. “A lot of wild, rebellious enthusi- 
asm seems to be palling a bit, for better 
and for worse,” says Lucas. “While it’s re- 
assuring to see the company becoming 
more stable and professional, it’s a chal- 
lenge to keep things fresh and alive.” 

But to critics who fear that ILM-style 
effects are driving out more traditional 
movie values, like characters and plots, 
Lucas is unsympathetic. “Special effects 
are just a way of visualizing something on 
screen,” he asserts. “They have expanded 
the limits of storytelling enormously. ILM 
is a wonderful tool that allows the imagi- 
nation to run wild.” —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 








AN ACTOR POSES, A COMPUTER SKETCHES, AND THE STAINED-GLASS MAN EMERGES 
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“Special effects,” says Lucas, “have expanded the limits of storytelling enormously” 




















Seat belts. 
(suaranteed 


Seat belts help save lives. Seat belts help 
reduce injuries. Seat belts work. Guaranteed. 

But sometimes even seat belts don’t work 
properly. For some people that’s the perfect 
excuse not to wear one. 

Well, when it comes to seat belts, Honda 
does not believe in excuses. That’s why if any 
seat belt in any Honda ever fails to function 
properly, Honda will repair or replace it’ Free. 
You see, Honda wants you to wear your seat 
belt whenever you're in a car. 

All you have to do is bring your Honda to 


1) Amencan Honda Motor Ca. Ine 








an authorized Honda dealer. It doesn’t matter 
if you drive a 1970 Honda or a 1986 Honda. It 
doesn’t matter if you bought it third hand or 
brand new. The only thing that is important is 
that your seat belts work. If they don’t, we 

fix them, free? Regardless of automobile’s age 
or mileage. 

After that, it’s up to you to wear one. Just 
remember, seat belts are a simple fact of life. 
* Limited written warranty. Some restrictions apply. See dealer for details. 

Applies to model years 1970-1986. 
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The Triumph of Ms. Nature 





As Balanchine’s muse, Suzanne Farrell helped change ballet 


une is the height of the New York bal- 

let season, and the plaza at Lincoln 
Center is bustling all day. One recent af- 
ternoon a beautiful woman strolled across 
it with slow, sauntering grace, head held 
high, eyes shaded by azure sunglasses, 
wearing nifty little culottes in a bright Ha- 
waiian print. Two youngsters with ice 
cream bars followed her for several paces 
and considered. “A dancer,” declared 
one. “No,” said the other after a pause 
“She’s got to be more than that.” 

Suzanne Farrell is a dancer and, in- 
deed, a great deal more. The Lincoln plaza 
might be called the courtyard of her pal- 
ace, and the booming dance season under 
way—the American Ballet Theater asizzle 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and her 
own company, New York City Ballet, 
glowing in the New York State Theater— 
her spring festival. All the splendid young 
dancers currently performing now, who 
have stretched beyond classical discipline 
to new effervescence of speed, precision 
and freedom, take something from Far- 
rell. Of dancers active now, only 
Mikhail Baryshnikov performs 
with similar musicality, artistry 
and boldness that transcend steps 
or any set standards. But her im- 
portance goes beyond her per- 
forming career: she was the last 
and greatest muse of Choreogra- 
pher George Balanchine, who died 
in 1983 at the age of 79. “Mr. B 
found a new kind of dancer in this 
country,” says Farrell. “He was 
impressed by their tallness and es- 
prit and their raw enthusiasm. He 
had a vision, and he could mold 
them. We haven’t seen a revolu- 
tion like this in dance history 
Only in America, truly.” On her 
own role Farrell is more reticent, 
but Lincoln Kirstein, Balan- 
chine’s longtime partner as gener- 
al director of N.Y.C.B., says, “She 
was George’s ideal—her vitality, 
enormous spectrum and range. He 
felt, ‘God gave me this instrument 
for my work.’ ”’ 

The Balanchine style, or the 
American approach to ballet, is 
pervasive now. When Leningrad’s 
Kirov Ballet, the quintessential 
classical troupe, arrived in the U.S 
three weeks ago for the first time in 
22 years, it took many American 
viewers some time to adjust to its 
often slowed-down musical pace 
and the orderly sequences of virtu- 
oso variations. When Farrell per- 
forms, the tempo is not eased up; 
| she achieves her effects not by iso- 
lated feats of athleticism but by 
moving through and expanding 








At 40, Farrell can look back on a ca- 
reer unprecedented in richness of reper- 
tory with the added grace note of having 
inspired genius. “I had the last 20 years of 
Mr. B., but really I had his whole 50-year 
span available to dance,” she notes. But 
when she discusses her career, she tends 
to preface her thoughts with “Mr. B. said” 
and speak with self-negating reverence 
“Mr. B.’s technique was very hard to learn 
and required denial of one’s newly emerg- 
ing ego. I took it in faster than anyone else 
because I accepted completely. I wanted 
to be in on everything he did.” 

She arrived in New York in 1960 to at- 
tend the company’s School of American 
Ballet. Growing up in Cincinnati, she had 
been a theater-mad, dance-struck kid who 
dressed up in her little sailor suit and 
played Mary Martin in South Pacific in 
the backyard. At 16, she joined the compa- 
ny and was soon given the run of the reper- 
tory. Balanchine created the full-length 
Don Quixote for her as well as Diamonds, a 
classical reverie on Tchaikovsky that 
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shows off her physical daring and her 
unique ability to move dramatically from 
off-balance positions 

He also fell in love with his protégée, 
and she, very young and a devout Roman 
Catholic, did not return his feelings. In- 
stead she married a dancer in the compa- 
ny named Paul Mejia, now artistic direc- 
tor of the Chicago City Ballet. (They are 
still married.) The couple went to Europe 
and joined Maurice Béjart’s troupe. Kir- 
stein recalls Balanchine’s subsequent de- 
pression as “frightening.” 

The separation lasted six years, dur- 
ing which Farrell learned a great deal 
about theatrics and Balanchine got over 
his obsession. When she returned in 1975, 
she was a greater ballerina who had, as 
Kirstein wrote, “extraordinary freshness 
and greatly increased technical bril- 
liance.” In the past decade she has be- 
come an exemplar of the best in Ameri- 
can dance to both the company and the 
public. Like Kansas City in the song, she 
has gone about as far as she can go 

“I think of her as Ms. Nature,” says 
Peter Martins, co-artistic director of 
N.Y.C.B. and for years her principal part- 
ner. “To me the biggest reason why she 
appeals is her God-given ability not to 
think and analyze. You don’t find 
that much anymore. Mr. B. al- 
ways said, ‘Just do.’ Onstage that 
takes courage. Suzanne never 
played it safe in her life.” 

She is also a great actress who, 
in roles as varied as the remote 
Swan Queen in Swan Lake, the 
chorus-girl temptress in Slaughter 
on Tenth Avenue, and the sexual 
athlete in the abstract Agon, is ca- 
pable of unforgettable emotional 
projection. “In Balanchine the 
range is amazing. People use the 
same words over and over to ex- 
press things. Mr. B. had a whole 
new vocabulary. Steps are a danc- 
er’s words.” 

On a personal level, she feels 
that dancing for Mr. B. built her 
character—and that of anyone 
else who mastered his technique 
No cheap effect or attention-get- 
ting device was tolerated. “In Bal- 
anchine ballets people have good 
manners,” she observes. “So you 
have to have them too.” Softly she 
acknowledges that arthritis in her 
hip causes her pain when she 
dances now, but she pays the price 
“When I’m not dancing, I don’t 
look as well or think as well. When 
I get onstage, the music moves me 
anyway, and my feet are actually 
stronger.” When the time does 
come for her to retire, she will fall 
back on the “just do” philosophy 
and quit quickly. Then she may 
put her acting to the test in a 
Broadway play. Retirement, after 
all, is no time to start playing it 
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Fi order of business is a little 
reassurance. 

American fashion design has been 
tied up in knots of inferiority for years 
now. The home team struggles gamely to 
uphold the classic couture tradition, but, 
despite the cheerleading of merchandisers 
and the national fashion press, swank is 
not what the U.S.A. does best. There is no 
national knack for it. Fancy dress, Ameri- 
can-style, veers between the grandilo- 
quent tack of Nolan Miller's Dynasty duds 
and the glum glitz of the Seventh Avenue 
couturiers. If hell, as Sartre suggested, is 
other people, they will be dressed by Os- 
car de la Renta. 

No need to feel outclassed, though. 
American designers created a style whol- 
ly their own: easy, natural, more egalitari- 
an than high fashion, inspired by work 
clothes and play clothes. Americans, it 
might be said, brought the weekend ward- 
robe into the workday. It was all an exten- 
sion of what English Designer Katharine 
Hamnett, who works high-style wonders 
on lowborn fabric, calls “the whole denim 
philosophy.” Truly revolutionary. And 
all-American. 

Well, not really. Try, as the commer- 
cials say, this simple test. Quick: name the 
single most uniquely American garment. 
Jeans, of course. Get ready for a little bad 
news. It seems that Levi's, the original 
denim pants, were not completely Ameri- 
can. Itinerant Merchant Levi Strauss 
showed up in the California goldfields in 
1850 carrying a roll of tent canvas to ped- 
dle. Pants were what the prospectors real- 
ly needed, however, something strong 
enough to hold up in the diggings. Strauss 
found a tailor to turn his tent canvas into 
trousers and ordered more cloth from his 
brothers in New York. To fill Levi's or- 
der, the boys turned to their original fab- 
ric source: France. 

It gets worse. The word denim comes 
from the French, de Nimes (of Nimes), and 
even jeans comes from the French for Gen- 
oa, the Italian city where a similar twill 
weave was produced. Such news is tough 
on the old native pride—like finding out 
Paul Revere was an illegal alien, but the 
folks across the sea have been very good 
about not rubbing it in. In fact, most de- 
signers wax rhapsodic about the way 
American sportswear—for which jeans re- 
main the perfect symbol—has limbered up 
fashion all over the world. “American de- 
signers have brought forward a much more 
contemporary side to fashion,” says Chris- 
tian Lacroix, whose collections for Jean 
Patou have made him the hottest couturier 
in Paris. “The clothes have comfort, quali- 
ty, practicality, neatness, elegance.” Gior- 
gio Armani, who did for men’s clothes 
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what Chanel did for women’s, could not 
have reshaped and relaxed the male sil- 


Homegrown sportswear has created a new kind of clothing flash 


houette without the influence of American 
sportswear. “Italy had no real part in this 
tradition,” he points out. “All the sports- 
wear influences had tocome from abroad.” 
Just like Mr. Strauss’s fabric. 

Well, at least Levi thought of the 
pants. That kind of inspiration—part de- 
sign epiphany, part blinding flash of mer- 
cantile opportunity—has been the foun- 
dation of American fashion ever since. It 
has helped to nurture both the largest 
fashion market and the biggest fashion 
businesses in the world. “It’s a dreadful 
thing to say, I suppose,” muses London’s 
award-winning Betty Jackson, “but I do 
think that British designers are far more 
innovative and a bit more daring. But 
American designers are probably infinite- 
ly more wealthy than any of us, so they're 
probably doing it all right, and we're do- 
ing it all wrong.” Comments Hamnett: “ 
The average size of an American fashion 
company must be about $90 million. 
That’s very serious money, and serious 
money tends to be very cautious.” 


hat caution breeds a conservatism 

about dress that can either turn classic 
or become restrictive. “The clothing is so 
rational,” says Rei Kawakubo, whose de- 
signs for Comme des Gargons are at once 
ravishing and cerebral. “Many Ameri- 
cans don’t want to experiment with any- 
thing inconvenient.” Calvin Klein, on the 
other hand, says flat out that “the modern 
woman is American. She’s working; she’s 
active. She's involved. She can’t spend her 
life thinking just about clothes. Things 
have to be made easier for her.” 

This sportswear ideal of relaxed sim- 
plicity has spread from the low to the high 
end of American fashion, and its applica- 
tion can be rigorous. Donna Karan, Sev- 
enth Avenue’s newest shining star, cites 
Klein and Ralph Lauren as major influ- 
ences because “they've geared into a con- 
cept and carried it out from beginning to 
end. It’s a signature.” Karan’s own hand 
is simple, strong and, in the best tradition 
of American design, distinctive without 
being demonstrative. “I believe strongly 
in simplicity, in uniforms,” she says. “You 
don’t need a plethora of clothes in your 
closet. They have to be integral pieces 
that work together so you never have to 
think about what you're wearing.” 

The working genius of American de- 
sign has been a reshaping of populism, a 
refining of utilitarian purity into a kind of 
splendiferous native simplicity. Consider 
the sweatshirt, used first for gym uniforms. 
Just as Chanel had turned humble jersey 
into spectacular couture, the ebullient 
Norma Kamali used sweatshirting in 1981 
to make rambunctious fashions for young 
women. Sweaters with the shape and ease 
of sweatshirts began to appear too, and the 
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The combina- 
tion of suede 
jacket and 
soft wool 
skirt juggles 
high fashion 
and insouci- 
ance 





idea spread across the sea and up the fash- 
ion scale. Now there are ravishing Armani 
cashmeres shaped like something to wear 
for a volleyball tournament but that float 
over the body like a beach breeze. 

Two of the greatest designers of this 
century were Americans—Claire McCar- 
dell and Charles James—but, truth be 
told, there is not a designer on the Ameri- 
can scene now who can match Armani’s 
bold finesse, never mind the inventiveness 
of Issey Miyake, the deluxe grace of Yves 
Saint Laurent or Karl Lagerfeld, the Zen 
funkiness of Yohji Yamamoto. The best 
American design tends to be generic, not 
designer labeled. It would be hard to find, 
for instance, a designer who has been in- 
fluenced by Louis Dell’Olio, but it would 
be equally impossible to find an Italian 
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leather blouson that is not derived in some 
way from the rumble-ready splendor of 
an American black leather motorcycle 
jacket. Paris’ Claude Montana appears al- 
most invariably in some combination of 
the same basic outfit: jeans, T shirt, a 
hooded sweatshirt and a nylon military 
jacket lined in phosphorescent orange. 
Montana may make some of the hottest 
duds on the runways, but he looks strictly 
made in the U.S.A. 
If many of the more established de- 
| signers around the world pick out Ralph 
Lauren as the designer they think of as 
“most American,” that may be because 
Lauren has put his signature, and his gal- 
loping Polo logo, onto garments that had 
| been in the national fashion vocabulary 
for years. From beach house to board- 








room, pinstripe to roll collar to penny 
loafer, Lauren codified and merchandised 
America’s dearest dreams of middle-class 
elegance, then brokered the fantasies 
back to the market that inspired them 
This has nothing to do with design as 
practiced by Kawakubo or Miyake, but 
Lauren has seized on a national stereo- 
type and sold it around the world as some- 
thing classically American. “What I like 
about Ralph Lauren,” says Lacroix, “is 
his traditional American side.” When La- 
croix works at his Patou atelier, he wears 
one of Lauren's denim jackets. 


true American traditionalist would 
look elsewhere for the real foundation 
of American fashion: at the wrap-around 
drama of some Bausch & Lomb Ray-Bans, 
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Hey, good 
lookin’: the 
spirit of 
American 
sportswear 
comes right 
off the 
streets—and 
sometimes 
rides a Harley 


The black 
leather mo- 
torcycle jack- 
et is all func- 
tion and no 
frills, but it 
has the reso- 
nance and ir- 
reverence of 
a homegrown 
classic 


Boots, Ray- 
Bans, T shirt 
and Levi's 
complete the 
archetype. 
He's ready for 
arumble, aro- 
mance—or 
maybe a fast 
change be- 
fore he leaves 
for the office 


“The whole 
denim philos- 
ophy”: 
clothes that 
bring the 
weekend into 
the workday, 
design that is 
generic, not 
designer la- 
beled, are the 
foundation of 
American 
fashion 


at the democratic perfection of a simple 
Hanes T shirt. Ideas for American clothes 
are sketched, smoothed over and sold on 
Seventh Avenue, but the real inspiration 
comes from all over the country: from what 
teenagers wear tocruise Revere Beach out- 
side Boston or the Galleria mall in the San 
Fernando Valley; from the work clothes of 
soldiers and astronauts; from the wardrobe 
tricks of rock stars and artists at gallery 
openings. Much of what is best in Ameri- 
can fashion—and almost all of what has 
had an impact—is not identifiable by de- 
signer. It comes from attitude as much as 
from a closet, and no one, not even Ralph 
Lauren, has ever figured out how to sew a 
label onto spirit — By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Elizabeth Rudulph/New York, with 
other bureaus 
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Virginia Slims remembers 
the automatic dishwasher 
of 1905. 
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did not intend to revisit the United States, nor can I say 

what power has transported my spirit hither. I must specu- 
late that my presence here implies a responsibility related to 
the one I assumed more than 150 years ago, when I spent nine 
months traveling in this country. I was 26, and the nation had 
enjoyed barely 50 years of independence. America impressed 
me as a place where the experiment in Democracy, the social 
revolution that so agitated my contemporaries , was being most 
peaceably and generally conducted. So, in Democracy in Amer- 
ica, I attempted to explain how a multitudinous people con- 
trived to govern themselves and live together under terms of 
equality—a thing the world had never before witnessed. I ven- 
tured not only to assess the effect of the American political sys- 
tem on the habits and enjoyments of citizens beholden to no 
power excepting themselves, but 
also, extrapolating from my evi- 
dence, to suggest what might 
spring from the new way of life I 
observed in America. 

Now, a stranger again on 
these shores, I survey a land- 
scape whose surface has 
changed almost beyond recogni- 
tion. To rehearse these alter- 
ations would be tedious, so let us 
quickly grant what we all know: 
the 24 states and 13 million in- 
habitants of 1831 have swelled 
to 50 and 240 million; scientific 
advances have stretched beyond 
my power of foresight; the Unit- 
ed States is no longer an infant 
among nations but the most 
powerful entity on earth. 

Yet the more things change, 
as a saying in my native lan- 
guage has it, the more they re- 
main the same. America still ex- 
cites the world’s hopes and fears; 
it continues to attract immigrants, disquietude and hatred. The 
experiment that struck me so forcefully when I and my host 
country were young continues with undiminished vigor and 
uncertainty. To see this tumultuous process anew fills me with 
hope, misgivings and the desire to make a few more remarks on 
the ways this great land may yet fulfill or betray its destiny. In 
what follows, I will have occasion to repeat some of my own 
words; for the past 1% centuries, scarcely anyone commenting 
on America at any length has failed to quote Tocqueville. I ask 
the same indulgence. 


The Disappearing Tyranny of the Majority 

At the time I wrote Democracy in America, one of the 
strongest fears was that this form of government would be tan- 
tamount to mob rule. I suggested how the American system 
could prevent or mitigate the tyranny of the majority. This pro- 
cess went further than I anticipated. Now I am hard put to find 
any majority in America at all. There are, to pick but one ex- 
ample, more women in the United States than men; yet since 
gaining suffrage in 1920 they have failed to win decisive power 
at any level of government. I attribute this to the fact that wom- 
en, like men, do not see themselves as part of a mighty army 
but as Democrats or Republicans, married or single, old or 
young, heterosexual or things my 19th century upbringing for- 
bids me to name. In fact, few individuals seeking redress or 
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public attention claim the advantage of numbers on their be- 
half. On the contrary: they petition from weakness as the surest 
method of attaining their goals. The proliferation of vociferous 
minorities has doubtless resulted in the righting of many 
wrongs. It has also led to a noticeable decline in the civility of 
public discourse. The United States has become at once more 
equitable, and clamorous, than before. 


The Precarious First Amendment 

It struck me as self-evident that freedom of expression was 
the cornerstone of all democratic liberties and that censorship 
of the press, in particular, would soon be seen by all Americans 
as folly and the sure road to despotism. I now realize that my 
confidence was premature. Government agencies continue to 
threaten news organizations 
that publish information known 
to everyone, including bitter ad- 
versaries, but the American peo- 
ple. Certain women strive to 
ban, as violations of their civil 
rights, portrayals of members of 
their sex that they find insulting. 
People who attempt to restrict 
what others are allowed to read 
do not imagine themselves as 
enemies of Democracy. I must 
allow that they pay ideas the 
backhanded tribute of fearing 
their power. But the proper anti- 
dote to obnoxious or wicked 
concepts is exposure, not sup- 
pression. The urge to censor be- 
trays a disregard for the intelli- 
gence of others. To mistrust the 
judgment of one’s fellow citizens 
is to question, ultimately, their 
ability to govern themselves. 


The Power of the Automobile 

Mass-produced automobiles put freedom of movement 
within the reach of nearly all Americans. Nothing, in theory, 
could be more democratic than that. But as I see and hear 
America now, I marvel at the apparent enslavement of a 
robust people to their machines. Nearly everyone must 
live within earshot of the snarling, thunderous din of 
traffic. People who motor to their places of employment must 
make allowances for the time they will spend sitting still in 
long lines and for the time they will have to devote to finding 
a place to put their automobile once they arrive. To be 
spared such an ordeal would seem a blessing, but to suggest 
to an American that he give up his automobile is to invite 
incredulous laughter. 


And of Television 

Citizens who are able to set out on the road to see their 
country are also at liberty to remain home and have their coun- 
try, indeed much of the world, transmitted to them by televi- 
sion. There is much to admire in this remarkable invention and 
more than a little cause for concern. On the one hand, televi- 
sion unites in common perceptions a disparate people spread 
across a broad continent. Such an immediate and inclusive fo- 
rum would seem an unquestioned boon to Democracy. Such is 
not entirely the case. Although television appears to reflect 
marvelous diversity, it in fact fosters uniformity. Varieties of 
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American speech, fashions and opinions are modified toward 
sameness by the examples of what millions of Americans 
watch. It also seems to me that television achieves part of its 
power by appealing to human weaknesses. The habit of view- 
ing it does not encourage reflection or contemplation. The eye 
is trained to crave novelty, while the brain rests or slumbers. 
Political debate, which during my last visit seemed a passion 
and a recreation among Americans, has shrunk to brief bursts 
of pleasant images. And television’s ascent has coincided with 
a measurable decline in the ability of young people to read. De- 
mocracy cannot function without an informed citizenry. The 
paradox of television in forwarding such a goal seems clear: 
barring extraordinary circumstances, it can best summon the 
attention of most of the nation by presenting trivialities. 


On Charity and the State 

“The state almost exclusively undertakes to supply bread to 
the hungry, assistance and shelter to the sick, work to the idle, 
and to act as the sole reliever of all kinds of misery.” I wrote 
this description not of America but of the European nations of 
my own age; I ardently hoped that the self-reliant energies 
stimulated by Democracy would render such well-intended but 
despotic administrations of charity forever a thing of the past. 
Yet America today presents the 
spectacle of an enormous ma- 
chinery for the dispensing of 
support. Indeed, the monies 
spent for this purpose by govern- 
ment at all levels each year ex- 
ceed what the nation spends an- 
nually on its self-defense. I am 
sad but not surprised to report 
that this unimaginably expen- 
sive machine does not work. 
There are indications that the 
poor are growing in number. 
Dependence on government 
help has rendered many of them 
unwilling or unable to pursue 
productive roles. The enigma is 
striking: a system that everyone, 
beneficiaries included, dislikes; 
a torrent of money that leaves 
the social landscape ever more 
sere. I thought that Democracy 
could do better than this, and I 
retain that expectation. 


On the Decline of the Word Public 

“A stranger is constantly amazed,” I wrote after my first 
visit, “by the immense public works executed by a nation 
which contains, so to speak, no rich men.” America now con- 
tains many rich men, and the very word public seems to have 
sunk into strange opprobrium. I suspect that these two phe- 
nomena are related. As the number and size of fortunes have 
swelled, the people who possess such wealth have naturally 
sought means to distinguish themselves from the common run 
of their fellow citizens. Private wealth in America is seldom 
used to purchase ostentatious grandeur. Instead, great money 
buys the freedom not to mingle indiscriminately with those of 
inferior resources. The rich prefer not to avail themselves of 
services that are provided to the multitude. The consequences 
of this retreat by the wealthy from hoi polloi have been unset- 
tling. Those who no longer require public amenities soon be- 
grudge the funds required to maintain them. Public schools, 
which their children do not attend, come to seem wasteful and 
unnecessary; public transportation, which they do not ride, is 
changed from an adornment of well-regulated society into a 
subject of scorn. Such attitudes among the rich would not, by 
themselves, be decisive. But they are adopted by millions of 
others who hope to become rich and purchase splendid isola- 
tion for themselves. In the scramble to pursue this goal, the 
comfort of the public concerns fewer and fewer people. And 














those who have no choice but to use general facilities no longer 
feel glad of the convenience but trapped, resentful and abusive. 


Of Industry and Commerce 

“Not only are manufacturing and commercial classes to be 
found in the United States, as they are in all other countries, 
but, what never occurred elsewhere, the whole community is si- 
multaneously engaged in productive industry and commerce.” 
Producing goods now seems to interest the populace less than it 
did then, with the result that America imports more goods 
from other nations than it ships out. I am at a loss to explain 
this change. I can only point to one development that strikes an 
outsider as extraordinary. Huge companies devote great ener- 
gy to buying and selling one another. The American genius for 
commerce has discovered a method for generating vast profits 
without the inconvenience of making anything of value. 


On the Condition of Blacks 

I had few expectations that whites and blacks would ever 
exist easily and peacefully together here: “If ever America un- 
dergoes great revolutions, they will be brought about by the 
presence of the black race on the soil of the United States; that 
is to say, they will owe their origin, not to the equality but to the 
inequality of condition.” I am 
heartened that this matter 
turned out better than I imag- 
ined. Wherever I turn, I see 
blacks in positions of authority 
and prominence. My initial ex- 
posure to television leads me to 
conclude that the most beloved 
person in the country is a black 
man named Bill Cosby. Though 
America has freed itself from 
the most visible manifestations 
of racial injustice and intoler- 
ance, I cannot truly say that 
whites and blacks have resolved 
all of their differences. Few 
whites any longer are willing to 
display open prejudice, but this 
silence does not always reflect 
their true feelings. Blacks, for 
their part, often have conflicting 
emotions about succeeding in 
America; gratifying rewards 
may come, but not the convic- 
tion of full acceptance in society. 
Complicating these tensions is the existence of a class of blacks 
who seem permanently excluded from the opportunities of 
American life. Concentrated most visibly in the decaying cen- 
ters of older cities, these people produce a disproportionate 
amount of violence, crime and fear. These depredations are 
bad enough, but worse still is the prospect of wasted lives and 
generations: children born out of wedlock in turn bearing chil- 
dren who have neither the training nor the chance to break the 
cycle of their hopelessness. Unless blacks and whites learn how 
to address this problem with appropriate frankness and sensi- 
tivity, I fear that a small portion of disaffected people may 
make life so intolerable for all that a terrible correction will en- 
force safety at the expense of liberty. 


America remains an inexhaustible subject, and the most I 
can offer is scattered readings of history still in the process of 
being written. If my remarks strike any as too critical, I am sor- 
ry but not apologetic. As I wrote once: “Men will not receive 
the truth from their enemies, and it is very seldom offered to 
them by their friends.” I am a friend of Democracy. My birth 
and training inclined me to aristocratic interests, but my heart 
led me to America. It is still the place among all others where 
the play of human nature is allowed the greatest latitude, for 
good and ill. It is still the place that can make itself even better 
by deciding to be so. —By Alexis de Tocqueville, as told to Paul Gray 
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| els, beginning with A Queer Kind of 





Death. The protagonist is a gay New York 
City police detective named Pharaoh 
Love. Other successful challenges to the 
bruiser class are Sara Paretsky’s Chicago 
sleuth, Ms. V.I. Warshawski (Deadlock), 
and George C. Chesbro’s Robert Freder- 
ickson, a dwarf with a doctorate in crimi- 
nology and a black belt in karate. 


he classic shamus prefers a snub- 

nosed .38, made in the U.S.A. He is 
invariably single (Philip Marlowe was a 
bachelor until Chandler's last, unfinished 
novel; Lew Archer lives alone, as does 
Spenser, although Spenser keeps compa- 
ny with Susan Silverman, a compassion- 
ate shrink). He is also short of cash and 
careless about his clothing. He is a two- 
fisted drinker (even though James Crum- 
ley’s Milo Milodragovitch goes for pep- 
permint schnapps) and sometimes drops 
his guard long enough to reveal a flash of 
erudition (Marlowe has atrocious taste in 
socks but can quote Browning). Touches 


| of class cater to the tough-guy fantasies of 


| the literati. Albert Camus, whose spare 





existential novels were influenced by U.S. 
detective fiction, looked like Humphrey 
Bogart portraying Sam Spade. Heming- 
way followed in the footsteps of Mark 
Twain and Ring Lardner. But it is hard to 
read such terse narratives as The Killers 
and To Have and Have Not without imag- 
ining gumshoe tracks leading back to 
Black Mask magazine. 

America’s native writing style devel- 
oped—at a penny a word—in the highly 
degradable pulp pages of this monthly. At 
no extra cost, Black Mask came wrapped 
in an irony. It was founded with $500 in 
1920 by the journalist and scholar H.L. 
Mencken and the playwright George 
Jean Nathan as a way of financing the un- 


profitable Smart Set, their magazine of | 


uptown wit and sophisticated prose. The 
“louse,” as Mencken called his detective 
journal, was an immediate success, and in 
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Unflinching at the 87th Precinct 











JOHN D. MAC DONALD 
A Rosinante from Rent-A-Steed 


six months he sold it for $100,000, the 
price of 10 million words. 

Black Mask’s early contributors re- 
jected the class-conscious plots and gen- 
teel style of the British school of crime 
writing. “Hammett gave murder back to 
the people who commit it,” said Chandler, 
who found the details of British mysteries 
as unexciting as “spillikins in the parlor.” 
Hammett’s early hero, the Continental 
Op, is a nameless abstraction of the hard- 
boiled ethic: “I pass up about twenty-five 
or thirty thousand of honest gain because I 
like being a detective, like the work. And 
liking work makes you want to do itas well 
as you can.” His connection to women is 
like kissing dry ice: “You think I’m a man 
and you're a woman,” he says to a female 
culprit. “That's wrong. I'm a manhunter 
and you're something that has been run- 
ning in front of me.” He later shoots the 
lady in the leg to prevent her escape. 

By today’s behavioral standards, the 
Continental Op is a head case. But his 
blunt vernacular helped to establish the 
voice that influenced generations of 
American writers. Like that other home- 
grown art form, jazz, the hard-boiled style 
relied on a formula but encouraged im- 
provisation. James M. Cain (The Postman 
Always Rings Twice) counterpointed vio- 
lence with steamy sexuality; Chandler’s 
signature note of sarcastic charm can be 
heard in the opening of his 1936 story 
Goldfish: “1 wasn’t doing any work that 
day, just catching up on my foot-dan- 
gling.” Currently, Parker’s Spenser sings 
the best sassy blues: “Ideal options aren't 
something I have much to do with. Most 
of the time I'm shuttling between bad and 
worse.” Mickey Spillane’s Mike Hammer 
prefers stride (when he’s not playing 
chopsticks), and John D. MacDonald’s 
Travis McGee fuses bebop and rap: “Go 
get the lady with the unusual haircut and 
add her to the stack. Go get Meyer and 
the boat and bring the boat around. Use 





the big anchor and the power takeoff 
winch to pull the Flush out of the man- 
groves, Cork up the Mujfiequita and rig a 
pump and float her.” The form has also 
had its share of parodies. The best was S.J. 
Perelman’s Farewell, My Lovely Appetiz- 
er: “I shifted my two hundred pounds 
slightly, lazily set fire to a finger, and 
watched it burn down.” 

In place of intricate plotting, hidden 
clues and surprise solutions, American 
detective fiction relies on character and 
language. Both are aggressively egalitari- 
an, rejecting fancy airs and flowery talk. 
Here is Marlowe recalling a visit to a cli- 
ent: “I was neat, clean, shaved and sober, 
and I didn’t care who knew it. I was ev- 
erything the well-dressed private detec- 
tive ought to be. I was calling on four mil- 
lion dollars.” He and his kin are cynical, 
terse and masters of an amiably menacing 
tone that echoes the classic response to in- 
sult of Owen Wister’s The Virginian: 
“When you call me that, smile.” 

But even hard-boiled can be over- 
done. Says Evan Hunter, who as Ed 
McBain has written more than three doz- 
en books in the 87th Precinct series: “For 


| me, ‘hard-boiled’ means not turning away 





from a dead body and going into the hall 
to vomit. It means going into a morgue 
and smelling a stench that makes you 
want to wash your hands for days.” In 
short, unflinching realism, a misunder- 
stood term. Says Elmore Leonard, the 
macabre ironist of crime and punishment: 
“If I were to ever write a private-eye story, 
and try to make it as realistic as the stories 
I do write, what would he do? Private de- 
tectives don’t do that much. You gather 
information in divorce cases, or spend a 
lot of time finding bail bondsmen.” 


| ie the start, the genre has taken 
shape and tone from the demands of 
its audience. The American male likes to 
believe that he is reading it like it is, and 
the novel of the modern knight-errant is 
very much a male genre. It operates on 
the rigid belief that the world is rotten; to 
think otherwise is dangerous and unman- 
ly. A corollary view is that the deck is 
stacked against the decent little guy or 
distressed damsel. The evidence often 
seems overwhelming. The shattering 
aftereffects of World War I, the rise of 
organized crime during Prohibition, the 
disillusionment of the Depression, all par- 
alleled the development of the gallant 
equalizer. Today he is likely to deal with 


| government corruption, financial fraud 


and environmental threats. “I don’t con- 
sider my newest book, Barrier Island, as 
hard-boiled fiction,” says John D. Mac- 
Donald. “It’s about a land scam in islands 
off the Mississippi coast.” The detective 
story is one of the few fiction forms that 
deal directly with the seamier side of 
American life. To improvise on Mencken, 
himself an American institution no less se- 
cure than the one he launched with Black 
Mask, no one ever went broke overestimat- 
ing the appetite for that. —By R.Z. Sheppard. 
Reported by William Sonzski/Boston, with other 
bureaus 
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‘Sandwiches: Eating from Hand to Mouth 


Adaptable, efficient and delicious, they suit the national style 





“| ust a sandwich” may be a standard 
reply to the what-would-you-like- 
to-eat question, but clearly in America 
there is no “just” about a sandwich. No- 
where else in the world are sandwiches 
taken so seriously, and nowhere else do 


| they make up so large and diverse a culi- 


nary discipline. Passions run high in de- 
fense of personal favorites and the proper 
way to make them: Should the bread that 
holds tuna salad be white or rye, plain or 
toasted? Is mayonnaise, Russian dressing, 
butter or mustard the correct spread for 
ham or turkey or roast beef? Does lettuce 
have any place at all in a sandwich of 
sliced meat, and if so, should the lettuce 
ever be iceberg? The Easterner regards 
the California predilection for mayon- 
naise on hamburgers as strictly an aberra- 
tion, and to true New Yorkers who order 
street-corner hot dogs with sauerkraut, 





the New Orleans chili-topped Lucky Dog 
is just this side of gastronomic madness. 
As with so many other things regard- 
ed as typically American, the origins of 
the sandwich lie elsewhere. Already pop- 
ular in ancient Roman times, it was not 
Officially christened until the mid-—18th 
century, when it was named in honor of 
John Montagu, the fourth Earl of Sand- 
wich. A dedicated gambler, Montagu one 
day slapped a slab of meat between two 
slices of bread so he could eat without get- 


ting greasy fingers or being distracted by a 
fork and knife as he concentrated on the 
gaming table. This sort of convenience 
has delighted sandwich fans ever since. 
Extolling Montagu’s contribution in Ger- 
ting Even, Woody Allen wrote, “He freed 
mankind from the hot lunch. We owe him 
so much.” Other countries dally with 
sandwiches—France with its croque-mon- 
sieur (a grilled ham-and-cheese sand- 
wich), the Danes with their open-faced 
smoerrebred, which require knives and 
forks, the Greeks and Middle Easterners 
with their pita pockets full of lamb or fala- 
fel—but only in America has the sand- 
wich been developed to its full potential. 
The reason lies in its suitability to the 
national life-style. Like sneakers and blue 
jeans, sandwiches are comfortable, adapt- 
able and practical. They can be dressed 
up with the best beluga caviar and finest 
Scotch smoked salmon or reduced to the 
simplest school-lunch-box peanut-butter- 
and-jelly combination or even a “Fluffer- 
nutter” (peanut butter with Marshmallow 
Fluff, the rage with the kindergarten set). 
Sandwiches may be dainty, crustless cu- 
cumber-and-watercress creations for gen- 
teel tea parties or towering copies of the 
Dagwood, the raid-the-refrigerator con- 
struction invented by Blondie’s husband 
Dagwood Bumstead. Determined to add 
as much as possible to his nocturnal feast, 





HOT PASTRAMI ON RYE 
New Yorkers open wide and say hungry 





MAINE'S LOBSTER ROLI 





Easy on the mayo; hold the celery 
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he was known to include sardines, can 
and all. 
The most important sandwich is un- 
doubtedly the hamburger, whether the 
| thin patty made famous by fast-food 
chains or the thicker chopped-steak ver- 
sion, epitomized by the specimen at 
Acorn on Oak, a bar and grill in Chicago. 





NEW ORLEANS MUFFULETTA 
Ahero big enough for two 
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A HAMBURGER CLASSIC 
The big beef in Chicago 








Most familiar among workaday sand- 
wiches are the coffee-shop regulars: ba- 
con, lettuce and tomato, tuna or egg salad, 
the classic combo of ham and Swiss 
cheese, grilled cheese and bacon and the 
lavish club, a three-slice pileup with two 
“decks” of filling that at its purest in- 
cludes sliced chicken, bacon, tomato and 
lettuce. Less orthodox but currently more 
fashionable in New York City is the $22 
club sandwich at the American restaurant 
Arcadia, where chunks of lobster replace 
chicken—never mind that the abundance 
of toast, bacon, tomato and lettuce muffles 
the lobster’s delicate flavor. 

Sandwiches account for the form and 
popularity of packaged American sliced 
bread because the uniform slices permit 
neat, orderly results, easy to hold or wrap. 
Hero sandwiches, based on the box 
lunches carried by Italian construction 
workers, are exceptions to the rule of trim- 
ness and are valued for their heft. They 
have spawned several American varia- 
tions, known as submarines, torpedoes, 
grinders, hoagies and, in the South, po’ 
boys (all the ingredients a poor—and 
hungry—boy can fit into one sandwich). 
These in turn are the forerunners of the 
New Orleans muffuletta, a round hero full 
of Italian ham, salami, mortadella, provo- 
lone cheese and an oily olive, pepper and 
vegetable salad that is the specialty of the 
city’s Central Grocery. But the ultimate 
hero is the six-foot log made famous by the 
Manhattan cafeteria-restaurant Mangan- 
aro’s Hero Boy. Designed to be cut into in- 
dividual! portions for parties, the superhero 
weighs 22 lbs., feeds “30 hungry men or 40 
men and women” and costs $85.95, com- 
plete with cutting board and knife. 

Of apparently timeless, nonregional 
appeal is the Reuben, a grilled combina- 
tion of sauerkraut, corned beef and Swiss 
cheese served on sourdough pumpernick- 
el. This pungent creation has been attrib- 
uted to Reuben Kay, a wholesale grocer 
in Omaha who invented it for a weekly 
poker group. Another theory gives credit 
to Arnold Reuben, whose New York res- 
taurant, a superdeli of the ’40s and °50s, 
featured lofty and complex sandwiches 
named for celebrity regulars. One exam- 
ple: a combination of cream cheese, bar- 
le-duc (white currant jam), tongue and 
sweet pickles on whole wheat was inexpli- 
cably the Frank Sinatra. 

No fans are more loyal to sandwiches 
than children. Their parents may feel that 
hot food on a plate is more nutritious than 
a fast cold meal, but children at school 
cafeterias can be observed making sand- 


wiches out of everything, including spa- | 


ghetti with meat sauce stuffed into ham- 
burger buns, so they can eat quickly and 


| have time to play. 


In an expanse of land as large and 
varied as the U.S., it is no surprise that 
there are many regional sandwich spe- 
cialties. Philadelphia touts its cheese- 
steak, wafer-thin and watery beef with 
fried onions on a long roll, gooey with 
melted orange cheese. A barbecue sand- 
wich in North Carolina means shredded 
pork in sauce piled on a hamburger bun 
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with a mound of coleslaw. Maine and 
Massachusetts, with their abundance of 
fresh ocean shellfish, are celebrated for 
the lobster roll. Heaped with fresh chunks 
of briny lobster lightly bound with may- 
onnaise (celery is considered by most a 
heretical addition), it is usually made 
on hamburger or hot dog rolls, the latter 
being the vehicle at the Lobster Claw 
Restaurant (known locally as Mabel’s) 
in Kennebunkport, Me. At other outposts 
the lobster meat is hot and drizzled with 
melted butter oozing such golden richness 
that the sandwich is almost impossible to 
handle. Almost! 


ew York City’s most renowned 

sandwiches are based on the East 
European-Jewish delicatessen meats, 
corned beef and pastrami, and the high 
priest of the genre is Leo Steiner, who 
oversees the action at the Carnegie Deli- 
catessen & Restaurant. Half a pound of 
meat or more is thinly sliced and deftly 
layered between slices of seeded rye 
bread. “Not just anyone can build a sand- 
wich like this,” says Steiner. “It has to be 
many thin slices folded at the edges so 
there is the right texture, and the meat 
must be even on the bread so the customer 
doesn’t bite through empty sides. That 
takes training.” Nor can just anyone open 
a mouth wide enough to bite into one of 
those beefy extravaganzas. That takes | 
training too, as does the capacity to ingest 
a complete sandwich at a single sitting. 
No wonder many customers take home 
uneaten halves for later meals. 

Sandwiches even inspire a special lin- 
go used by coffee-shop and deli personnel 
to relay orders to the sandwichmen be- 
hind the counter. Because pastrami can 
sound a lot like salami when shouted out 
in a busy, noisy dining room, it is known 
as “pistol.” A “pistol with a shot” means 


| that coleslaw will be added. If the cus- 
| tomer wants his sandwich on rye toast, 


the waiter hollers “whiskey down.” A pis- 
tol “dressed” indicates that Russian 
dressing is to be used, and anyone discov- 
ered eating pastrami that way in a New | 
York delicatessen can expect to earn the | 
sort of insult the late Zero Mostel is said to 
have hurled when he heard such a con- 
coction being ordered. As the legend goes, 
the great comic stood up in the jam- 
packed room, pointed a finger at the of- 
fender and screamed, “Get out of this res- 
taurant!” Which shows how seriously 
Americans take their almost-taken-for- 
granted favorite. —By Mimi Sheraton 





American steaks are acknowl- 
edged to be the world’s finest. 
Corn feeding produces fat-marbled beef 





Though 

increasingly 
health conscious, 
the average American eats 
2,900 Ibs. of beef in a lifetime, equal to 6 head of =, 
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More Than Song and Dance 
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he birth of pointillist painting. Com- 

modore Perry’s opening of Japan to 
the West. A murderous barber and his 
woman companion who cooks the victims 
in pies. A bitter show-biz story of 
financial rise and moral fall—told chro- 
nologically backwards. The ruin of mar- 
riages. The disappointments of infidelity. 
The decline of the chorus- 
girl kick line as a metaphor 
for the loss of American 
innocence. 

Unlikely-seeming stuff, 
any of this, for the makings 
of Broadway musicals. The 
US., after all, is a nation 
built on optimism, and the 
musical, its foremost contri- 
bution to the world theater, 
has typically been seen as a 
straightforward comic ro- 
mance that sends audiences 
out grinning and humming. 
But in an intensely imagina- 
tive 13-show career, Stephen 
Sondheim has embraced all 
those unpromising themes. 
From his big-time debut in 
1957 as the lyricist of West 
Side Story to his 1985 Pulit- 
zer Prize for Sunday in the 
Park with George, a fantasy 
about the creation of a 
French impressionist paint- 
ing, Sondheim, 56, has 
steadily pushed toward—or 
beyond—the limits of what 
the score, the narrative, the 
very premise of a musical 
can be. More than anyone 


With each show, Stephen Sondheim redefines the musical 


almost all about loneliness, obsession and 
disillusionment—there is scarcely a hap- 
py love story in the lot—yet their honest 
grasp of human nature brings unexpected 
emotional satisfaction. Watching and 
hearing a Sondheim show is not always 
easy, not always comforting, but always 
memorable. 
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ON THE SET OF SUNDAY IN THE PARK 


| came a beguiling two-record album. Cast 








him “compulsive and excessive,” not least 
in his commitment to the idea that every- 
thing in a musical must strictly serve the 
task at hand. Even so, Sondheim’s song- 
book made upa splendid 1977 review, Side 
by Side by Sondheim, which in turn be- 


albums, even of such failures as 1981's 
Merrily We Roll Along, are prized by col- 
lectors. Last September the belated com- 
plete recording of his 1971 spectacular 
Follies turned into a pair of sold-out Lin- 
coln Center concerts and a PBS television 
special. Sunday in the Park 
will reach PBS next week. 
Sweeney Todd (1979) has 
received the ultimate musi- 
cal-theater accolade: being 
scheduled by the New York 
City Opera. Many of Sond- 
heim’s shows failed to re- 
coup their investment the 
first time around. But unlike 
most songs in the genre, 
Sondheim's have the stay- 
ing power to rebound to 
eventual success. 

These days Sondheim 
has disappointingly little 
competition. For the past 
two years—since Sunday in 
the Park—the New York 
Drama Critics Circle has 
not deemed any musical 
worthy of an award, Next 
season promises a_ resur- 
gence, with perhaps the 
brightest glimmer on the 
horizon Sondheim's own 
Into the Woods, devised 
with his Sunday in the Park 
partner, James Lapine. Its 
premise is that the stories of 
Cinderella, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Little Red Rid- 
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else writing today, perhaps 

more than anyone who came 

before, he merges a consummate mastery 
of what musicals have been with a vision of 
what they should become. 

This is all the more impressive be- 
cause Sondheim rarely originates con- 
cepts and recoils from most proposals 
made by others. Indeed, says his erstwhile 
collaborator, Director Harold Prince, 
“Sondheim will find every good reason 
not to do a show.” Once he agrees, howev- 
er, his creativity is liberated by the con- 
finement of specifics. Sondheim has said, 
“If you told me to write a love song to- 
night, I'd have a lot of trouble. But if 
you tell me to write a love song about a 
girl with a red dress who goes into a bar 
and is on her fifth martini and is falling 
off her chair, that’s a lot easier and it 
makes me free to say anything I want.” 
As that self-analysis suggests, Sondheim's 
lyrics consistently reach past charm and 
wordplay (in which he delights) to be- 
come compact, emotive playlets. He com- 
poses not just songs but complexly inter- 
woven suites. The tales his shows tell are 





Not always easy or comforting, but memorable 


Critics have often labeled Sondheim's 
work special or even avant-garde. In fact, 
Sondheim is simply carrying forward an 
innovative tradition in which he was 
steeped from youth. Born into a prosper- 
ous New York City dress-manufacturing 
family, Sondheim had as friend and men- 
tor Oscar Hammerstein II. Although 
Hammerstein became a pillar of the main- 
stream musical, some of his revered stan- 
dards, notably Oklahoma! and South Pa- 
cific, were seen the way Sondheim’s work 
often is now, as daringly unromantic and 
political. Where Sondheim genuinely dif- 
fers from the past is in his effort to avoid 
writing pop ditties so catchy and lyrics so 
generic that they are instantly detachable 
from the show in which they appear: per- 
haps his only universally known song is 
Send In the Clowns, from 1973's A Little 
Night Music. He studied with the experi- 
mental composer Milton Babbitt and still 
prefers listening to serious work in the 
classical vein. Sondheim’s Wesr Side Story 
collaborator Leonard Bernstein has called 





ing Hood and other fairy- 

tale figures all take place on 
the same day in the same forest, practical- 
ly within bumping distance. The show is 
still evolving through workshop stagings, 
but according to one Sondheim friend, “It 
is about the consequences implicit in those 
stories—what happens during the 40 years 
after Cinderella marries the prince.” 

The mythical audience for the Broad- 
way musical in its heyday was the tired 
businessman looking for a little mindless 
entertainment. That kind of theatergoer 
has often been intimidated by Sondheim's 
literacy, acidity, unpredictability and as- 
piration. Thus Sondheim’s admirers hope 
that Into the Woods will at last give him a 
blockbuster mainstream hit. However the 
show fares, Sondheim is once again reju- 
venating a too often tired and mindless 
format. And the best news for the future 
of the musical is that Sondheim can right- 
ly claim that, in the title phrase of a 
bawdy anthem he wrote for the movie The 
Seven-Per-Cent Solution, “1 Never Do 
Anything Twice.” —By William A. Henry il. 
Reported by John Edward Gallagher/New York 
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CINEMA 











Lights! Camera! Special Effects! 





The wizards at ILM are making the movies dazzle 


i ollywood’s magic moments used to 
be mostly quiet ones: Rick telling 
Sam to play it again in Casablanca, 
Charles Foster Kane muttering his dying 
“Rosebud” in Citizen Kane. The memora- 
ble screen moments of recent years are 
more, well, eye-catching. A fleet of rebel 
spaceships enters the Death Star for a cli- 
mactic battle against the Empire’s forces 
in Return of the Jedi. The shards of a 
stained-glass window are transformed 
into a sword-wielding knight in Young 
Sherlock Holmes. Runaway mine cars ca- 
reer at a breakneck pace through hair- 
breadth twists and turns in Jndiana Jones 
and the Temple of Doom. 

It might be called the “wow” school of 
filmmaking, and no one has mastered it 
better than Industrial Light & Magic, the 
special-effects division of George Lucas’ 





| Lucasfilm Ltd. Some moviegoers may 


miss the old days, when subtleties of char- 
acter and story seemed to matter more. 
Indeed, American movies can no longer 
claim undisputed pre-eminence in the 
world of filmic art, as they could during 
the 1930s and '40s. But for sheer technical 
dazzle, U.S. filmmakers are clearly setting 
the international standard, with Industri- 
al Light & Magic at the forefront. 

Special effects are hardly new to mov- 
ies, nor are they an exclusively American 
invention. The ground-breaking special- 





effects movie A Trip to the Moon was 
made in 1902 by a French filmmaker 
named Georges Méliés. Techniques were 
improved over the years in such land- 
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1. The car is filmed against a blue background. This 
| image is printed as a positive and negative silhouette. 








A MODEL DE LOREAN IS BUILT, PHOTOGRAPHED AND SENT BACK TO THE FUTURE 
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together, leaving the car area unexposed. 


mark films as King Kong (1933) and Stan- 
ley Kubrick’s 2001: A Space Odyssey 
(1968). But most Hollywood studios had 
closed down their special-effects units by 
the mid-1970s, when Director Lucas set 
out to make a space adventure called Star 


Wars. To create the futuristic world he | 


envisioned, Lucas set up his own shop ina 
Los Angeles warehouse, hired a crew of 
eager young technicians—and proceeded 
to change the look of movies forever. 

“It was a big adventure at the time,” 
says Lucas. “We really took a plunge into 
the unknown.” After the astounding suc- 
cess of Star Wars, his special-effects 
group, dubbed Industrial Light & Magic, 
relocated in San Rafael, Calif., just north 
of San Francisco, and became a perma- 
nent operation. ILM devised the special 


| effects not just for Lucas’ three Star Wars 


epics, but for such Steven Spielberg hits as 
E.T., Poltergeist and Raiders of the Lost 
Ark. Now ILM’s handiwork seems to be 
everywhere. The company created the ef- 
fects for six of last year’s releases, among 
them Cocoon (for which ILM technicians 
won their seventh visual-effects Oscar), 
Back to the Future, Young Sherlock 
Holmes and Explorers. And that does not 
count smaller jobs on films like Out of Af- 
rica. (The train that wends its way 
through the African landscape in the 
opening credit sequence is actually a min- 
iature built by ILM and inserted later into 
the scenic footage.) 

ILM has competitors, most notably 
Boss Film Corp. (started by former ILM 
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2. The background and car silhouette are printed 
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Special-Effects Supervisor Richard Ed- 
lund), which created the special effects for 
Ghostbusters and this summer's Polter- 
geist I, But for its combination of techni- 
cal resources, expertise and sheer film- 
making pizazz, ILM deserves that highest 
of compliments in the techno-'80s: state of 
the art. “They're a wonderful think tank,” 
says Robert Zemeckis, director of Back to 
the Future. “One of the biggest tragedies 
in Hollywood is that no one puts money 
into research and development. ILM is 
trying to break new ground.” 

ILM’s high-tech wonders are created 
in a surprisingly low-tech cluster of build- 
ings in a suburban office park. A sign out 
front says THE KERNER COMPANY—a de- 


ception intended, company officials say, | 


to keep away youngsters who used to rum- 
mage through the garbage looking for 
cast-off Darth Vaders and E.T.s. The am- 
biance is casual; blue jeans and running 
shoes are ubiquitous, and a family spirit 
prevails. “It’s a group effort rather than a 
search for personal glory,” says George 
Joblove, who joined ILM last year to help 
develop a computer-graphics department. 
“There’s a nice sense of community.” 
Activity at ILM is currently at high 
pitch. The unit is finishing the special ef- 
fects on Howard the Duck, being produced 
by Lucasfilm for an August release, about 
a cigar-chomping duck from another 
planet who crash-lands near a punk bar 
in Cleveland. Also in the works are Star 
Trek IV: The Voyage Home, due out at 
Christmas; The Golden Child, an adven- 
ture-comedy starring Eddie Murphy; 


| and—something new for ILM—a rede- 


sign of the rocket-ship ride at Disneyland, 
using Star Wars-like effects. 
In one room, artists work on matte 
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Making bicycles fly, bringing pastries to life and sending spaceships into battle 
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We designed the new Laser XT to be hotter 

than ever. We gave it a turbocharged 

heart, Euro handling suspension, 5-speed 

transmission, 15” alloy wheels with 

Eagle GT Gatorback radials—all standard 
In U.S. Auto Club tests, Laser XT 

made it hot for one of the world’s great 

handling sports cars, Porsche 944.” 

In both the slalom test and the cornering 

test, Laser outperformed Porsche 
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At that price Laser starts your temper 
ature rising with sport suspension, gas 
charged rear shocks, power steering and 
brakes, front-wheel drive, 5-speed, graphic 
message center, radials, rear spoiler and 
electronic fuel-injected 2.2 engine 

Want even more? You can really turn 
fo]aneal-nalar-]@-]ele male (ehaaudelialemirelsimn ce) ®) 
to rear liftgate louvers 

And no matter how you equip your 
Laser, it carries the 5-year/50,000-mile Pro- 
tection Plan.’ Because Chrysler believes: to 
be a winner, a sports car must be built to 
last. So your entire drivetrain—right down 
to your turbo—has 5/50 protection 

Buy or lease at your Chrysler- | } 
Plymouth dealer. And buckle up | 
for safety. 
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What else would you give _ 
a special Daddy for Father's Day: 


 'S 


To send a gift of Chivas Regal, dial 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 
Daddy Warbucks © 1986 ‘Tribune Media Services, Inc 
Chivas Regal 1986 375 Spirits Co., N.¥.C. 12 Years Old Worldwide * Blended Scotch Whisky * 86 Proof 


